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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


TATE Game Lands now number mere than 825,000 acres. On them 
hunters may enjoy healthful outdoor recreation at no expense other 
that the price of their hunter's license fee, a portion of which is used 
to maintain these public domains for their use and for the use of our 
citizens as a whole. Good sportsmen are welcome on the Game Lands 


always, and they can count on the courtesy and cooperation of the’ 


District Game Protectors who look after these wildlife areas. Signs 
denoting their location are conspicuously posted. Beneath the one 
above District Game Protectors L. D. Mostoller and C. E. Jarrett ex- 
change greetings with two prospective gunners. 

These signs also beckon the transient tourist, the picnicker, the hiker, 
the cameraman and the nature lover. On some of them natural and 
Commission-impounded lakes exist which provide fishing, boating and 
other recreation for those who like to visit the forests during ofl-shoot- 
ing seasons. 

The Commission invites everyone to enjoy the facilities which these 
vast areas offer in the way of sport and outdoor communion. In return, 
it asks only that those who use the lands do not mistreat them. Be 
careful with fire. Do not throw refuse into streams. Do not.make a 
garbage dump out of a choice picnic site. Be careful while hunting. 
Treat the area, and the custodians of the area, as you would like to 
be treated if your positions were reversed. 
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With deep pride we boast to others, and otten to 
ourselves, “‘Pennsylvania is a great State.” We have a 
right to boast, but more of us should express our pride 
by act and deed, not regard it merely as a pleasant dream 
to be imprisoned in our subconscious minds. 

From the time of William Penn to the present day, 
Pennsylvania stands historically, traditionally, agricul- 
turally, industrially, commercially, educationally, re- 
ligiously, scenically, recreationally and progressively as 
a monument to the people who have made it so out- 
standing. It is truly the Keystone State of a great nation. 
It is fitting, therefore, that its citizens be given an oppor- 
tunity to honor its name and hail its progress. 

This year, Governor Fine has proclaimed October 
15th to the 21st as PENNSYLVANIA WEEK. Let us celebrate 
that occasion by taking an active part in the local dem- 
onstrations commemorating the event; by being grateful 
for the good life we enjoy in this Commonwealth; by 
pledging ourselves anew to protect and preserve the 
natural resources which make up our most valuable 
heritage; by remaining good friends and neighbors so 
that we constantly present a formidable and impassable 
barrier against all who would rob or oppress us; by 
obeying the rules of chivalry and morality, of caution 
and safety; by being loyal Americans and good Penn- 
sylvanians. 

Since “Hunt Safely Week” immediately follows ‘“‘Penn- 
sylvania Week,” from October 22 to 27 inclusive, let 
all of us who enjoy the chase not forget that a moment 
of carelessness can result in a life of sorrow and regret. 


Let us be SAFE as well as GRATEFUL Pennsyl- 
vanians! 
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HA, a | Grouse 


By Richard Alden Knight 


| Sige ‘some to popular opinion, 
I have always felt that a grouse 
is not the toughest shotgun target 
available, A scared woodcock, quail, 
dove or teal—all of these provide 
more difficult shooting. Where the 
grouse piles up his credits is in his 
choice of cover. It is a rare instance 
that a grouse will give you an open, 
unobstructed shot. Those that do are 





the birds that you kill. He doesn’t 
possess the deceptive change of pace 
of a dove or the twisting, skidding 
tactics of a woodcock. But put him 
where a twig can be put behind him 
and you can depend upon the fact 
that you will be looking at the wrong 
side of it. 

Last season, I had the good fer. 
tune to see a grouse setting up his 
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strategy. I was on the wing of a 
drive and, seeing a spring nearby, 
stopped for a drink. As I straighten- 
ed up, I heard the bird moving in 
the leaves. Sitting quietly, I watched 
the grouse ease behind my partner. 
He would run, crouch and look— 
then scuttle to the next piece of 
cover. When he was far enough be- 
hind the party to satisfy himself, he 
flushed and slid down into the valley. 


For obvious reasons, a grouse loves 
hemlocks. He roosts in their heavy 
branches at night because they offer 
him the best in protective cover. He 
feeds near them as they offer him 
the perfect escape route should he 
be disturbed. But to the hunter, hem- 
locks are a green maze where grouse 
are shadows, gone too quickly for 
even the fastest shots. 


Successfully hunting heavy cover 
for grouse is a knack not easily ac- 
quired. A common failing of too 
many hunters is that they move too 
fast and make too much disturbance. 
In an average day in the field, most 
gunners will walk by far more game 





than they flush. Put yourself in a 
grouse’s position. If you know the 
location and course of some large 
thing moving through your feeding 
ground, you would sit tight rather 
than expose yourself. But should this 
movement be slow and deliberate, 
with a minimum of noise, worry and 
fear overcome inate caution and you 
would flush for places far removed. 


The old market hunters of years 
back found that slow hunting paid 


off. To be sure, they had limitless 
numbers of birds to shoot and gun- 
ning pressure wasn’t what it is today. 
Regardless of that, they hunted 
slowly. With the limit now at two 
birds, the hunter must use every 
trick in the book to fill his bag, and 
slow hunting is one of the important 
ones. 


It has become more apparent in 
recent years that the ruffed grouse 
is no longer a deep woods bird. 
With a large deer herd grazing flat 
his normal feeding areas, he has 
taken to the thickets, the clumps 
and the scrub edges rather than the 
forest land. Each year, we are finding 
a large number of grouse in our 
woodcock covers. I have flushed them 
out of patches not much larger than 
my desk, in the middle of a field. This 
is indeed a radical change in environ- 
ment. 


With this change of habitat has 
come, of necessity, a drastic revision 
in hunting methods. Gone are the 
days when a hunter can ease through 
the woods, his grouse dog coursing 
ahead of him in relatively plain 
sight. Today’s grouse dogs are rarely 
in sight and usually are located by 
a collar bell. The dog must range 
through the worst in dog cover—low 
briars, laurel and hemlock and _ his 
endurance takes a terrific beating. 
The birds do not lie well and it is 
the occasional point that nets a shot. 
As the result of this, many dog men 
are walking up their grouse rather 
than subjecting their animals to such 
punishment. 


Walking up grouse is not as much 
of a “catch as catch can” proposition 
as it seems. With practice, you can 
sense when to be ready for flushing 
birds. But I can not stress the fact 
too often that speed of pace is not 
an asset. If it takes you all afternoon 
to work a good hollow, you will find 
that in the long run you will get 
more shots than you would by cover- 
ing two or three hollows in a hurry. 
Walk a few steps, then stop and 
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listen. Watch the ground ahead of 
you—sometimes you will spot birds 
running. Keep yourself constantly in 
position to take advantage of the 
shot to come. Never “blanket” your- 
self by walking directly to a windfall 
or snag. Keep to one side and circle 
quietly and you will find that you 
will see far more birds. 


It is difficult to cope with a bird 


that flushes from the branches of a - 


tree over your head. He holds all the 
trump cards and rarely will you see 
him. But mark the sound and direc- 
tion of his flight and the chances 
are he can be put up again in a 
more advantageous location. I have 
found that a flushed grouse, unless 
shot at and seriously scared, will 
scale off and light running, more 
often than not, within the first hun- 
dred yards of flight. These birds can 
be marked down and worked several 
times before they are driven from 
the cover. 


In planning a grouse drive, re- 
member that it stands to reason that 
driving the birds from heavy covers 
to the edges and swales will set-up 
your day’s shooting. Don’t be over- 
anxious for shots while driving heavy 
cover. Plan your shooting for the 
more open spots and your average 
will stay at a good level. 


Many gunners, shooting grouse on 
a once-in-a-while ‘basis, complain 
about the lack of “open” shots. Used 
to the relatively unobscured view of 
their targets offered by open-field 
shooting, they feel blocked by the 
screen of trees and brush that a 
woodsgunner accepts as standard con- 
ditions. I have killed grouse through 
a hemlock tree, swinging ahead of 
him and shooting blind. To be sure, 
a portion of the pattern will be 
absorbed by the branches, but a 
major part will sift through to score 
on your target. Fix your eyes on the 
bird, swing with him and_ shoot. 
Don’t worry about trees; if your lead 
is right, the grouse is yours. 





The selection of proper loads is an 
important aspect. A grouse is a tough 
bird to kill and if “scratched down,” 
will run like a deer. When you hit 
him, you must center him hard and 
put him down to stay. But the use 
of heavy loads is not the answer, 
Heavy loads deform a larger num. 


ber of pellets and leave gaps for your 


target to sift through. Shooting as 
you are under difficult conditions a 
majority of the first shots you ‘en- 
counter will be inside the 25-yard 
mark. For this reason I have always 
used a mixed load. In the right barre] 
I carry trap load 3% dram 71's 
and, for the longer second shot, the 
left barrel is loaded with 334 dram 
6's. This high speed load will reach 
out and give you the maximum in 
pattern and striking power. 


Last, and of major importance, is 
a trick I have learned the hard way, 
Run, do not walk, toward a fallen 
bird. Reload on the run and never 
approach a downed grouse with an 
empty gun. I did that once and he 
took off from under my hand, leav- 
ing me helpless to stop a wounded 
bird from escaping. When your bird 
falls, mark the leaf, if possible, be- 
side which he fell and get there as 
fast as you can. If you cannot locate 
him immediately, drop your hat 
where you saw him fall and search 
around it. Chances are that if he 
wasn’t entirely dead, he will crawl 
under the first piece of ground cover. 
Scan these obstructions carefully and 
as often as not you will locate him. 


Grouse didn’t gain their reputation 
as top game birds without earning it. 
They are smart and elusive and the 
gunner who consistently kills his 
share has my admiration. But, all in 
all, they can be outsmarted and, in 
doing this, the hunter has proved 
himself. The next time you meet a 
man in the field with a limit of 
grouse, don’t credit it all to good 
shooting—he used his head too! 

... The End 
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Take a Boy Hunting 


By Henry P. Davis 


T HE soft caress has gone from the 
southern breeze. There is a tang 
of fall in the air. Morning mists drift 
lazily in the valleys and woodsmoke 
hangs heavy on the hillsides. An- 
other hunting season is in the offing 
and a record number of small game 
hunters will take to the woodlands 
once again. 

If you want to get the most pleas- 
ure out of your hunting this season, 
here is a bit of advice that is guar- 
anteed to produce good results: 
TAKE A BOY HUNTING AT 
LEAST ONE DAY! 

His bombardment of seemingly 
foolish questions may bore you at 
first, his awkward efforts to negotiate 
heavy cover quietly will probably 
irritate you, and you'll likely want 
to commit mayhem the first time he 
yields to the temptation to raise his 
head for “only a little look’ just at 
the moment the ducks have decided 
to pay your decoys a visit. 

But when you see the look in that 
lad’s eyes as he retrieves his first duck, 
or watch the glow of proud accom- 
plishment spread over him as he 
fondles the warm body of his first 
quail, you'll experience a_ thrill 
you'll never forget. 

Teach him little bits of woodcraft, 
little morsels of birdlore, simple 
things about game habits. Watch him 
absorb these little things and realize 
their importance—and you'll have a 
front seat in watching a boy grow 
into a man. 

See that he is well and comfortably 
shod; don’t let him get a blister on 
his feet. Be sure that he keeps his 
feet dry. Advise him against care- 
lessness about fire. Show him ex- 


Without adult guidance and companion- 


ship these boys are learning to hunt and 
shoot the hard way—and the dangerous way. 
Photo by W. M. Rittase 





amples of the ravages of erosion and 
tell him how it could have been 
prevented; teach him the niceties of 
field etiquette. 

Stop and rest with him occasion- 
ally. These periods afford good op- 
portunities to answer questions and 
explain the many whys and where- 
fores. Demonstrate proper gun han- 
dling, show him the importance of 
leading the target, help him estimate 
distances. Don’t impress him with the 
heaviness of your game bag but teach 
him the fun of taking home a little 
and the importance of leaving more. 

Juvenile delinquency? You'll say 
it’s just a bugaboo! 


. The End 
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TOCKING and propagation . of 

game birds and animals are very 
commonplace procedures today. The 
Game Commission, Farmer and 
Sportsmen are all cooperatively en- 
gaged in raising and turning loose 
thousands of game birds annually 
and thousands of rabbits are im- 
orted and released each year. In 
fact, it has become such a success- 
ful and common practice that we 
give little thought to its origin in 
this state. 

In delving through the old records 
of the Commission the first official 
account that consideration was being 
given to the idea of importation, 
propagation and stocking of game 
was incorporated in the report of 
Secretary Kalbfus to the Commission 
on November ist, 1904. In this re- 
port, he lists among other things— 
“The necessity and propriety of 


adopting some system whereby the 
Game Commission might purchase, 
or propagate, or both, secure game of 
all kinds for free distribution, espe- 


cially on the lands of the state.” 

How much thought had _ been 
given to this idea previous to this 
time, is a matter for conjecture. 
That it had been given a try is 
obvious as the next year the Secre- 
tary records the fact that stocking 
had been carried out by sportsmen 
as a private. venture with this inter- 
esting paragraph shedding some light 
on those early efforts: 

“Six times to my certain knowledge 
since I first began to take special 
interest in this work, quail, because 
of severe winters and slaughter of 
market hunters, had become almost 
extinct in Pennsylvania. Six times the 
sportsmen of this state as an organiza- 
tion, with a limited number of out- 
siders, went down into their pockets 
and furnished the cash wherewith to 
buy quail in other states and bring 
them into this state. This same thing 
has been done every year, to a more 
or less degree and I feel perfectly 


safe in saying, that were it not for 
this importation of quail there would 
not be a single covey in this state 
today.” 


_ “Four years ago quail for propagat- 
ing purposes could be secured with- 
out limit from almost every state of 
the south and west; today I can count 
such states upon the fingers of one 
hand, the supply being limited from 
these and the price three and even 
five times what it was four years ago. 
We have been forced into the posi- 
tion where we must protect and save 
our own birds if we hope to have any 
in the years to come.” 


It is apparent from this account 
that the sportsmen had raised enough 
support to this program they had 
launched to wheedle an appropria- 
tion out of the Legislature, for the 
Secretary goes on to say: 


“We now have at our disposal a 
special appropriation of $6,000, given 
to the Commission for the purpose of 
propagation and purchase of certain 
game. In the matter of game I feel 
we can purchase to much better ad- 
vantage from overstocked private pre- 
serves in the state, then we can by 
propagation and would recommend 
that this method be adopted. I under- 
stand that a limited number of quail 
can be purchased from some of the 
states in the south and west. I have 
determined with the permission and 
order of this Commission to trap 
certain wild turkeys in the spring, 
releasing same in territory well 
adapted to their prosperity and where 
a few years ago this game was found 
in considerable numbers, but where 
at this time, because of inadequate 
protection, have become extinct. 
Some of the male birds thus secured, 
I desire to retain in captivity with 
certain females of a species found 
near Hopewell in Bedford County. 
The birds of this species at this time 
appear to be about one-half wild and 
are reported to be capable of foraging 
for themselves even during the severe 
winter weather, and I believe, with 
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the addition of the wild blood thus 
introduced will make typical wild 
turkeys, able to care for themselves 
anywhere at any time. Some of this 
work, I know, is purely experimental 
and we may fall short of success, but 
I feel that without a beginning there 
can be no finish, and I therefore 
recommend that a committee of such 
number as you may deem best, be ap- 
pointed by this Commission at this 
time to look after these interests and 
direct the disbursements of this 
money.’ 

Here was a young Commission feel- 
ing their inexperienced way along 
the path to better game and better 
sport and with a sincere desire to 
conserve them for all time. 

Who served on that first Official 
Prapagation Committee of the Com- 
mission is not contained in their 
reports. That a committee did serve 
and spent the money appropriated is 
apparent from this excerpt from the 
1905, record. 

“You are aware we imported from 
Alabama something like. 3,700 quail 
last spring at a cost of $9.00 per dozen 
(six cocks and six hens). These birds 
are reported to have done exceed- 
ingly well in every part of the state. 
The great majority of them were re- 
leased by the Game Protectors who 
have had them under supervision 
since that time. Many nests have 
been reported with from twelve to 
eighteen eggs in each. Five ‘nests were 
reported as containing more than 
twenty eggs in each, every one of 
which was hatched. We had some 
birds reported as hatching twice. The 
increase of these birds in addition 
to the increase of the native birds, 
that remained have given us quite a 
fair number of quail in the state. 
Of course, nothing like what we have 
had in previous years, and nothing 
like what we desire to have, but still 
a fair number, that with limited 
shooting this fall, and reasonably 
good protection during the coming 
winter will give us an exceedingly 








fair start for next spring.” 


This same year the Commission 
also contracted for the delivery of 
sixty does which were to be placed 
in the three already established pre. 
serves, allotting 20 does to each pre. 
serve in an attempt to re-establish 
the deer herd which had almost been 
wiped out. 

Then in the spring of 1914, some. — 
thing new in the way of game was 
introduced into Pennsylvania, when 
the Commission purchased and re. 
leased 1000 ring-neck pheasants, 
These birds were liberated in the 
Southern and Central Counties, 
where, it was felt, they would have 
the best chance for survival. 

These new birds acclimated them- 
selves to their new surrourdings and 
spread and multiplied. In some cases, 
leaving the place chosen for the 
original stocking but turning up in 
other counties where they had not 
been previously stocked, apparently 
choosing their own home grounds 
and the habitat and food they found 
best suited to them. 


These birds were imported into the 
state with the hope that the pheasant 
would help in a measure to relieve 
the pressure on the other species, 
particularly the grouse and quail. 

By 1915 fully 600 birds were re- 
ported legally killed in open season 
and several thousand birds had estab- 
lished themselves throughout various 
parts of the state. Pennsylvania’s suc- 
cess in the new venture was in sharp 
contrast with the reports from several 
other states which had failed in their 
initial efforts to establish the pheasant 
as a game bird about this same period 
of time. 

According to these early accounts 
the Commission viewed the importa- 
tion of the new game bird with 
favor. They argued that so long as 
the ring-neck pheasant could be pur- 
chased at no more than $5.00 per 
pair, and the increase was 8 to 10 
birds, then it would provide game 
for shooting purposes at reasonable 
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cost to those who furnished the 
money. 

That they planned wisely is quite 
evident, but certainly they did not 
then realize what a treasure chest 
they had found. Today the pheasant 
is as much a part of our countryside 
as any game bird that was an original 
resident and part of the fauna of 
our state. 


Efforts to purchase game became 
exceedingly difficult as the years 
passed and prices went sky high. 
Many times the game birds con- 
tracted for were not delivered for 
one reason or another and this began 
to create a new problem. 

Like any good team they went into 





oe 

PGC Photo 
At the State Wild Turkey Farm in Ly- 

coming County approximately 1700 acres 

are used to carry out the. propagation of 

wild turkeys. 


a huddle and came out calling sig- 
nals for a new play. They placed set- 
tings of ring-neck pheasant eggs in 
the hands of sportsmen in various 
parts of the state together with a 
bulletin on hatching the eggs and 
caring and feeding for the young 
birds. The Commission watched from 
the side lines while the sportsmen 
carried the ball on that first play. 
It was estimated that not more than 
10% of the birds hatched out dur- 
ing this experiment reached maturity. 
The poor showing was attributed to 
inexperience, and experiments car- 
ried on privately under rigid control 
proved their suspicion that inex- 
perience and failure to follow direc- 
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tions in most cases had been the real 
fault. However, many sportsmen’s 
clubs enlisted and other citizens in- 
terested in raising pheasants joined 
the project, as did the refuge keepers 
in the 31 primary State Game Refuges 
which they carried on in addition to 
their regular work. The project 
flourished and grew with much better 
showings as time went on. 


As year followed year, the pur- 
chase of game became increasingly 
expensive and deliveries were any- 
thing but satisfactory, due to the ever 
increasing competition between the 
states in purchasing commercially 
raised birds. The success attained so 
far and the difficulties experienced 
in market buying made the next step 
a logical one. The Commission went 
into the propagation business for 
themselves. 


During the biennium of 1928 and 
29 the Commission established three 
State Game Farms for the production 
of certain game species where they 
could carry on their propagation 
projects and produce birds at less 
cost than they could be purchased 
on the market. 


Two of these farms were to be 
used for the propagation of ring- 
neck pheasants only. They were the 
John S. Fisher State Game Farm 
located near Schwenksville, Mont- 
gomery County and the Charles G. 
Jordan State Game Farm near New 
Castle, Lawrence County. The third 
one located in Juniata County in the 
heart of the state’s wild turkey 
Country was to be given over to the 
propagation and distribution of wild 
turkeys. 


In 1930 the pheasant farms turned 
out 75,698 pheasant eggs and the 
turkey farms produced 3,556 eggs, 
even though they were still in the 
construction stage. 

At this same time the Commission 
was also seriously considering estab- 
lishing a Game farm for the propaga- 
tion of native Bob-white quail, when 
the DuPont DeNemours Company at 








Wilmington Delaware offered the 
Commission their entire quail pro. 
pagating equipment because the 
company intended to discontinue 
their game farming activities. The 
offer was accepted and the equipment 
moved to the Fisher Game Farm and 
quail raising was added to the pro. 
gram. 


Some changes in the original farm 
locations were later necessary because 
of unfavorable conditions, but the 
propagation project progressed stead- 
ily and today, there are four game 
farms. 


These present holdings are the 
Western Game farm located three 
miles east of Cambridge Springs, 
Crawford County, purchased in 1946 
on which 551 acres of land most of 
which is under cultivation and is 
devoted exclusively tom the propaga- 
tion of pheasants. The Loyalsock 
Game Farm, dedicated in 1934 also 
has an area of 397.6 acres given over 
to this project. 

The Commission’s day-old ring: 
neck pheasant chick program is a 
popular and well known activity to 
which hundreds of Sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations and farmers subscribe 
and participate, successfully raising 
for release each year thousands of 
these young birds. 


The State Turkey Farm is now 
located at Montoursville at Barbours, 
Lycoming County, where approxi- 
mately 1700 acres are used for carry- 
ing on the propagation of turkey. 
This has been an equally successful 
venture and has been the means for 
repopulating the state and providing 
good hunting for this native game 
bird. 

The Eastern Game Farm _ at 
Schwenksville, Montgomery is used 
primarily for the propagation of bob- 
white quail and where every effort 
is put forth at the present time to 
overcome the difficulties in raising 
these birds and to produce a bird 
that will be hardier and better able 
to survive present conditions. 
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For many years the Commission has 
struggled with another problem, that 
of the purchase and stocking of rab- 
bits. The cottontail has long been 
one of the most popular of all the 
game species and the shooting pres- 
sure became so great that it was im- 

ossible to meet the demands and 
still retain sufficient seed stock. No 
way has yet been found for the suc- 
cessful artificial propagation of wild 
rabbits, although the commission had 
a try at it. Neither has the stocking 
of western rabbits been successful, 
due to high mortality rates. Beside 
that, the commission was constantly 
haunted by fear of importation of 
disease through these shipments and 
they continued to search for some 
method of overcoming these many 
problems and keep up with the de- 
mand. 

Since our own supply is an ex- 
tremely hardy and healthy stock, the 
Commission had long been of the 
opinion that the solution lay in an 
adequate stock of native rabbits to 
restock territories open to gunning 
and supply seed stock. If this could 
be achieved then importation could 
be discontinued. 

They determined to solve this prob- 
lem if possible and after some ex- 
perimentation felt they had arrived 
at an answer. In October of 1949 they 
launched out on their new idea by 
authorizing the establishment of rab- 
bit farms on an experimental basis. 

For the initial trial one farm was 
selected from each of these counties: 
Armstrong, Blair, Clarion, Dauphin, 
Jefferson, Lycoming, Montgomery 
and Susquehanna. They were chosen 
for their suitable habitat and the 
willingness of the farmer to cooperate 
with the Commission on the experi- 
ment and also for their geographical 
locations. The plan was to set aside 
a suitable area, not necessary for 
agricultural purposes, provide the 
best habitat possible and use it for 
a refuge and natural breeding area. 
The Commission was to advise the 


farmer on habitat plantings, supply 
technical advice and supervision and 
pay $1.00 for each healthy rabbit 
trapped out of the area and turned 
over to the Commission for distribu- 
tion. 

The plan has been in operation for 
only a short time, however, it is grow- 
ing in momentum and promises to 
more than fill the bill. Since then, 
quite a number of additional areas 
have been added and it is the plan 
to expand to the place where there 
will eventually be a rabbit farm in 
each township, wherever suitable 
farms and cooperative farmers are 
available. The rabbits trapped from 
the farm will be stocked within the 
township in which the area is located, 
supplying it with a constant crop of 
native stock. 

Farmers entering into the agree- 
ment are not handicapped in their. 
regular agricultural pursuit. Through 
their cooperation, they are however, 
provided with an additional source 
of income from their land and they 
may also participate in the day-old 
pheasant chick program. 

There is sound and logical reason- 
ing behind the Commission’s ap- 
proach to this problem of long 
standing, and from the results so 
far it is entirely possible they have 
at long last found the solution to one 
of the biggest stocking and propaga- 
tion headaches in the conservation 
field. 

Their successful ventures in pro- 
pagation through the years have been 
followed closely by many other con- 
servation agencies in our nation, and 
their methods adopted. 


There is littlhe doubt in the minds 
of those who have followed this new 
plan that this too will soon be in- 
augurated in other states. 

The leadership and accomplish- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has set a record for 
which both the Commisston and 
Sportsmen may well be proud. 


_ To Be Continued 











BELIEVE every hunter that goes 

afield without any formal training 
in the art of game shooting does so 
with the idea in mind that he must 
shoot as quickly as possible when he 
flushes or jumps game or the game 
will be out of range in the wink of 
an eye. This misconception is respon- 
sible for more misses and cripples on 
game than any other known factor, 
for once it is practiced it becomes a 
habit that leads to hasty snap shoot- 
ing, and robs the hunter of correct 
aim and range estimation. This re- 
sults in unhappy moments afield and 
a frustrated hunter who often hangs 
up his guns in disgust. 

I was at that point at one time in 
my hunting career. Then I dis- 
covered quite by accident one day, 
that when I took my time I not only 
had fewer misses, but the game I did 
hit was killed instantly. From that 
day on I’ve made a study of game 
shooting and have come to the con- 
clusion that the three main reasons 
for missing or crippling game that 
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By Frank J. Floss 
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are induced by shooting too quickly 
are; (a) not giving oneself time to 
aim properly; (b) not letting game 
get far enough away to allow shot- 
gun pattern time to spread; (c) not 
taking time to lead game properly. 
Thus you can see that you have 
three counts against you before you 
shoot. Due to haste you either waste 
a shell blow your game apart, or 
cripple it. 

I know that when hunting you 
cannot always pick your shots, but I 
also maintain that you don’t have to 
shoot if you can see that by doing so 
you may blow your game apart. Re- 
strain yourself and pass up close shots. 
Today hunters must be conscientious 
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about their sport and kill only game 
that they can use or let it escape so 
that another hunter may have a 
chance to kill it cleanly. There is no 

Jace in this modern hunting world 
for men who are not sportsmen 
enough to give game a chance or for 
those who shoot everything on sight. 
For if hunting is to continue as one 
of the greatest outdoor sports every 
hunter must learn to choose his shots 
carefully and avoid crippling or ruin- 
ing his game whenever possible. 

How can you tell when game is at 
the proper range? That, fellow 
hunter, will depend on how observ- 
ant you are of the game you may be 
hunting. If you have ever watched 
running or flying game you certainly 
should have noticed that game often 
follows a set pattern of flight or run- 
ning. A cottontail rabbit, for 
example, seldom if ever runs away 
from a hunter in a straight line, it 
usually makes a right or left turn 
after traveling anywhere between ten 
and twenty yards. When it makes a 
turn at a reasonable range that is 
your signal to shoot, for at that 
moment it presents the best target, 
due to it being broadside to you. 
Then too, at this angle the chance 
of hitting it in the hind legs and 
crippling it is also minimized. 

This is true of practically all game 
animals and birds. The wise hunter 
therefore studies his game and waits 
for the most opportune moment 
before he shoots. 


If you are a pheasant hunter you 
probably have noticed that when a 
pheasant takes off from the ground 
in front of you that it takes off in a 
steep climb that carries it ten or fif- 
teen feet above the grass or brush 
before it levels off and resumes na- 
tural flight. When it levels off that is 
your cue to shoot, for it is at this 
precise moment in its flight that it is 
moving the slowest and usually far 
enough away to make a goot shot. 
So if you are in the habit of shoot- 
ing the moment a pheasant leaves 


the ground, checkrein yourself the 
next time a pheasant takes off in 
front of you and wait until it levels 
off. You’ll be amazed how easy it is 
to down a ringneck with one shot. 
However, when someone else flushes 
a pheasant and it flies near you don’t 
wait more than a second or two 
before you shoot for its gaudy colors 
make it appear to be a lot closer 
than it really is. 

The quail is another gamebird 
that must be given time to reach 
the correct range before being shot 
at. Being a small target to begin 
with it must be shot at out where 
your shotgun throws its most effec- 
tive pattern to insure a clean hit. 
Therefore when shooting at a quail 
don’t shoot too soon—wait for it to 
level out before you shoot. For a 
quail rises from the ground in much 
the same manner as a pheasant, al- 
though their climb is more gradual 
and not inclined to be as_ high. 
Should you miss your quail at the 
peak of its climb there is ample time 
for another shot. However, the 
second shot must be directed a little 
ahead and a little below the quail 
to compensate for its downhill flight, 
to score a hit. Also if you flush a 
covey of quail don’t make the mis- 
take of just shooting in the general 
direction of the covey. For shooting 
at the whole covey instead of at just 
one bird usually results in a miss or 
a crippled bird. The good quail shot 
shoots at one bird at a time. 

I know you have often heard the 
ruffed grouse described as a bird to 
hit due to it being an exceptionally 
fast flyer and a good dodger. How- 
ever, there is more than a little speed 
and dodging connected with why so 
many men fined a grouse hard to hit. 
In the first place a grouse does not 
travel as fast as most men say it does 
—this impression of great speed is 
created by the explosive roar it makes 
with its wings when it ledves the 
ground. This unexpected commotion 
often sends a hunter’s senses reeling, 
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and he instinctively throws his gun 
to his shoulder and shoots before he 
is even sighted on the grouse. The 
only way to down grouse with any 
resemblance of consistency is to 
ignore the noise that they make on 
take-off, and wait for a good shot. 
Make no mistake the grouse is a fast 
flyer. Always keep in mind that a 
favorite grouse trick is to put a tree 
between you and him, so the instant 
you flush a grouse pick out the first 
tree in its line of flight and be ready 
to shoot the instant it nears the tree. 


Squirrel hunters each year miss or 
cripple many squirrels too, because 
they become overanxious and shoot 
the minute they sight a squirrel, in- 
stead of waiting for a good shot. An 
old squirrel hunter taught me in my 
early gunning days that in long range 
shooting at tough old gray squirrels 
it is better to shoot a squirrel posi- 
tioned against a limb or the trunk 
of a tree, than one perched on a limb 
with nothing but thin air behind it. 
With a solid support for the bushy- 
tail the shot will penetrate his tough 
hide much better. Of course this rule 
only applies to those long high shots 
generally encountered only when 
hunting squirrels, for it is under- 
stood that any game can be killed 
at close range regardless of their 
position. 

The inexperienced duck hunter is 
another who often shoots too soon 
and then can’t understand why he 
misses his ducks so often. I’ve often 
seen duck hunters shoot at ducks that 
were so high in the sky that even the 
proverbial Long Tom couldn’t have 
brought them down. In duck hunt- 
ing premature shooting is particularly 
objectionable, for it not only scares 
the duck and makes a second shot 
impossible, but it often causes other 
ducks in the vicinity to flare, spoil- 
ing the shooting for nearby hunters. 
A’ good way of determining this is to 
wait until you can clearly see a duck’s 
colors. When you can do that a duck 
is usually within 30 or 35 yards of 





you, and can be brought down with 
most any shotgun. 

The woodcock is another game 
bird that flushes quite close to a 
hunter, therefore it, too, must be 
given time to gain a little altitude 
before being shot at. Being a small 
target to begin with it is important 
that you let it reach the range at 
which your shot pattern has time to 
reach its most effective spread. Once 
on the wing a woodcock has a very | 
erratic flight, and shooting too | 
quickly only lessens your chances of. | 
hitting it, so wait until your bird 
gets the first few twists and turns out — 
of its system. 

Even the big game hunter who 
totes a high powered rifle into the 
woods in pursuit of deer must re. 
frain from shooting too quickly. He 
must wait for the right moment 
before shooting, so as to be reason- 
ably sure of hitting his deer in a 
vital spot. 

Snap shooting at deer is seldom a 
paying proposition, for a running 
deer in timber is a shifty target that 
is most always obscured by dense 
stands of trees. Trying to follow one 
with your rifle and maintain the 
proper lead of three or four feet as 
it makes those long running leaps 
is next to impossible. Four out of 
five times in this type of shooting 
you end up drilling a tree dead cen- 
ter. However, deer can be hit more 
or less consistently if the hunter, in- 
stead of shooting at the running deer, 
picks out an opening in the brush 
or trees ahead of the deer, aims his 
rifle at the center of this opening 
at about the height of the deer’s 
shoulder, then squeezing the trigger 
the instant his head appears at the 
edge of the opening. This method 
of shooting deer in timber has paid 
off for me many times. Try it the 
next time you go hunting, and see 
how effective it is for you. 


. The End 
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By N. R. Casillo 


RE you as appreciative of those 

things which contribute to the 
success of a hunting trip as you are 
of the game that you may have 
bagged? 

If you are a genuine woodsman 
(and who isn’t if he answers that 
elemental call to hit the game trails), 
you are acutely aware of the many 
adjuncts which we consciously or un- 
consciously consider a part of the 
overall picture. 


The pungency of wood smoke tem- 








PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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pered by the aromatic odor of a 
mellow pipe or even of one that’s 
too mellow, when combined with the 
indescribable fragrance of bacon and 
eggs or a sizzling steak or just plain 
beans is a combination to conjure 
with. 


George Short, one of the greatest 
outdoorsmen that I’ve been privileged 
to know, always planned for outdoor 
cooking on all of his hunting jaunts. 
His two burner gasoline stove was 
always handily stored in the trunk 
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compartment of his car. Bacon smoke, 
boiled-over and subsequently burnt 
coffee and even the raw smell of 
gasoline comprised a triple threat 
calculated to tumble the sang-froid 
of the most sophisticated. 

We who sat about a small wood 
fire while George exercised his culi- 
nary magic added to the admixture 
in sundry fashion. Old Sloan 
McCrae always lighted his pipe with 
a hot coal from the fire; deftly 
juggling the glowing member in his 
calloused hands until he finished 
what he was saying. The odor was 
such as to prompt me to dispense 
with lighter and matches whenever 
the opportunity presented itself. A 
smoking ember applied to a freshly 
charged pipe does more than just 
ignite it. Believe it or not it actually 
transforms the civilized tobacco 
smell into one that exhales the es- 
sence of the out-of-doors. 

Tobacco blends? Is there a pipe 
smoking outdoorsman who has never 
tried his hand at concocting a mix- 
ture which he calculated to be the 
ultimate only to abandon it for an- 
other which he thought superior? 
Clare Book is forever mixing this 
and that tobacco, adding bits of 
various herbs and essences hoping 
someday to hit upon a completely 
satisfying blend. Of course, he never 
will. 

While on the subject of odors it 
would be amiss not to mention those 
that are the very exhalations of na- 
ture itself. It seems on occasion as 
though Dame Nature is exceedingly 
busy at her pots and pans concocting 
distillations that have no counter- 
part in any man-made cocoction. 

Man attempts to copy the elusive 
natural scents which are attractive 
simply because of their very elusive- 
ness. A few weeks ago my good wife 
presented me with a flagon of after- 
shave lotion called Pine. Without a 
doubt it is piney, but that’s just it, 
it’s too piney. Could it be as capri- 








cious as the natural scent that it ep. 
deavors to imitate it would be as 
nostalgic as the last rose of summer, 

On a farm where we have regu. 
larly hunted rabbits and ringnecks 
for more than a couple of decades, 
there is a swale whose lower end 
eventually melts into a marsh. In 
the marsh and along its edge are 
found plants characteristic of such an 
environment; black alder, willow, 
skunk cabbage, Joe-pye-weed, iron- 
weed, boneset, pokewood and other 
moisture loving species. 

After a frost has blackened most 
of the vegetation and leaves are 
heaped high, the smells originating 
from that piece of marshland are 
enough to distend the nostrils of any 
outdoorsman and cause him to inhale 
deeply and _ appreciatively. The 
smells are nothing more than the 
combined effluviums of the many 
kinds of rotting plants, but on a 
damp, mid-November afternoon and 
especially when accented by the faint 
aroma of a passing skunk, they are 
positively attractive. 

I have an idea that the piece de 
resistance largely responsible for the 
woodsy bouquet is that hairy rela- 
tive of the daisy family called bone- 
set or thoroughwort. My deduction is 
based on the taste of the tea com- 
monly brewed from this plant and 
used as a popular household remedy. 
And, I may add that the word popu- 
lar is used advisedly. However, the 
odor could not work its witchery 
were it not for the fact that the 
boneset is aided and probably abetted 
by the many other ingredients com- 
prising the finished product. 

One of the most memorable if not 
the most enjoyable of Thanksgiving 
dinners was one we had when four 
of us became lost in that intermin- 
able wilderness between Kelletville 
and Marienville in Forest County. 

Overtaken by darkness while on 
what we presumed was our way back 
to the car, we became hopelessly con- 
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fused in the tangles of Buzzard’s 
Swamp. There was nothing that we 
could do but find a protected spot 
and bed down for the night—this de- 
spite the fact that we were all sched- 
uled for dinner at eight at the 
Short’s. 

In a bit of a clearing in a dense 
copse of young hemlocks we had as 
tasty a Thanksgiving feast as I’ve ever 
had. True, it consisted of but a sin- 
gle course, our entire day’s bag of 
seven grouse, but those carefully pre- 
pared birds expertly done to a turn 
by the ever-resourceful George cer- 
tainly hit the spot. , 

Anyway, there we were in as snug 
a retreat as could be found in all 
those parts; with not a worry in the 
world for we had long since in- 
structed our respective spouses not to 
expect us home until we showed up. 

“But, our dinner date,” Bill pro- 
tested. “Surely they will expect us 
and when we don’t show up they'll 
begin to worry.” 

“Nonsense,” said George lightly, 
“they won’t worry too much.” 

However, we were not destined to 
spend a night in the woods. Shortly 
before eight o'clock we heard the 
roar of a truck apparently laboring 
up a steep grade. Presently, the twin 
beams of its lights shot up above the 
trees to the south. They seemed 
scarcely more than a hundred yards 
away. 

Bill suddenly jumped to his feet. 
“The road!” he exclaimed. “It must 
be close by and in that direction,” 
he added pointing in the direction 
of the light beams. 

“Tl try to intercept her,” cried 
Chet as he dashed through the thick 
evergreen fronds and into the open 
woodland beyond. 

In a matter of moments the roar 
subsided and then ceased altogether. 
When the three of us stepped outside 
the hemlock screen we were amazed 
to see the gleaming headlights but 
a scant fifty-yards away. The road 
paralleled the hemlock thicket. 


A few minutes later Chet returned 
to jubilantly announce that the driver 
of the chemical wood truck would 
gladly haul us up the road to our 
parked car. At 10:30 that night we 
sat down to do justice to another 
Thanksgiving feast. However, it’s the 
memory of that earlier meal that I 
remember best. 


“The chorus of the hounds was 
music to our ears.” There isn’t a 
hunting enthusiast who has not seen 
that statement or some modification 
of it while persuing the sportsmen’s 
magazines or other forms of outdoor 
literature. Here is another case of 
where a successful day’s sport is not 
always reckoned by the demise of 
the quarry; most sportsmen consider 
it worthwhile if their prospective vic- 
tim makes its getaway just so long 
as the dogs are given a good work- 
out. A workout, that is, with plenty 
of sound effects. What does it matter 
if your feet feel like sodden chunks 
of ice just as long as the clear con- 
tralto of Sal or the hoarse chop of 
old Joe mingle and come floating 
to you from across the valley like 
strains of elfin music? 


What we aptly dubbed the Dog 
Fox of Possum Hollow left me as 
well as my two companions with in- 
delible impressions even though the 
experience took place some twenty 
years ago. High atop a railroad cut 
we awaited the dogs who at the time 
were working out the intricacies of 
his trail. 

While canine music was intermit- 
tently wafted to us by vagrant air 
currents drifting up the mountain- 
side, a chance glance into the cut 
below and behind us revealed an 
astounding sight. 

“Look, look there!’’ tensely whis- 
pered Chet as he pointd at a red 
wraith just entering the yawning 
ravine. 

More unusual than the sight of 
the fox itself was the fact that the 
animal was briskly trotting along the 
top of one of the rails. And _ its 
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superb agility indicated that it was 
an old hand at the trick. 

In seconds the fox rounded a curve 
and disappeared under a rock out- 
crop. Only then did we tumble to 
the fact that the fox had once again 
outwitted us. 

The dogs never did ferret out the 
trail. By the time they arrived at the 
point where the canny fox had taken 
to the rail a northbound freight 
completely wiped out what little 
scent the cold steel may have orig- 
inally picked up. 

In retrospection, even experiences 
involving considerable physical hard- 
ships may be mellowed down to the 
point where the very things that were 
considered distasteful may become 
outstanding if not positively attrac- 
tive highlights. 

A case in mind is,a duck hunt we 
had in the Oyster River estuary. Ac- 
companied by a companion as fool- 
hardy as I, we embarked down-river 
in a canoe although a terrific off- 
shore blow was raising Ned with both 
land and sea. But we figured that 
the wind would hamper both the 
take-off and the flight of our quarry. 

Our strategy proved sound. By the 
time we reached the environs of 
Great Bay we needed only two birds 
apiece to fill our bag limits. 

Chasing a small flock of scaups in 
an attempt to fill our quotas nearly 
proved our undoing. Twice we put 
them up but the high sea that was 
running was conducive to anything 
by accurate shooting. By the time 
we became really concerned about 
the distance we had wandered from 
shore it was too late to turn back. 


The situation was anything but 
pleasant. Dusk was at hand and the 
incoming tide bucking that offshore 
wind really had the water dancing. 
A half mile to the south where the 
currents of the Exeter River tore into 
those of the Oyster the water actually 
seethed and boiled. 

Attempting to talk in the teeth of 
that wind was futile. There was only 





one thing that we could do and 
my companion in the bow was as 
aware of it as I. Our only chance 
lay in negotiating the turmoil ahead 
of us and try to hit Fox Island which 
lay a mile or so beyond the mael- 
strom. If we failed to reach our ob- 
jective, which at the moment looked 
pitifully small, .we ‘would head 
Straight out into the open Atlantic; 
that is, we would, if in the mean. 
while, we did not capsize. 

By the time that my companion 
finished lashing his shotgun to a 
thwart and throwing a sickly smile 
in my direction, we were plunging 
through the chaotic waters which but 
seconds before we had so fearfully 
viewed. 

Ten minutes later, with our cloth- 
ing as thoroughly soaked as though 
we had been submerged, and our 
craft groggily rolling with its load 
of water, we pitched up on to the 
gravelly beach of Fox Island. As a 
matter of record, the temperature was 
well below the freezing point. 

Well, the roaring fire which we 
built in the lee of a big boulder 
and the burnt and saltless black duck 
that we had for supper were stand- 
outs. They blunted the bite of that 
long night on the bleak island. But 
it was some time before we forgot 
the terror of that fearful quarter 
hour at the mercy of the elements. 
Now, years later, the experience is 
recalled with a tinge of pleasure. 

For the convenience of this paper 
hunters may be placed in 6 classes 
as follows: 

(1) Impatient. These chaps can’t 
wait for the season to open and then 
proudly brag how they got their 
deer in the first minute or two of 
open season. Their names are legion. 
See front page of all local newspa- 
pers during deer season. 


(2) Lazy. Hunters in this category 
are largely inoffensive, but their 
reputation suffers largely because in 
their membership are included those 
who “hunt” deer while enjoying the 
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ind comforts of their cars parked on may be limited. Most of them bring 
as convenient highways. home the bacon, but do not consider 
nce (3) Those who are solely interested their outing a total loss if they fail 
ad in the extra-curricular activities of to do so. 
ich camp life. Fortunately, most hunters fall into 
e]. (4) Those who consider the trip group number 6. Though they may 
ob- a flop if game is not bagged. not all be esthetes, they are appre- 
ced (3) Chest pounders. These are ciative of their surroundings and see 
-ad those who revel in the physical con- beauty in the stark nakedness of trees 
‘ic; tact with their environment be it on a wintry mountainside as well as 
an- swamp or swale, meadow or moun- in the aE hardwoods of a squir- 
tain—taking all obstacles in their rel wood. The crispy crunch of a 
on stride, just like the rugged woodsmen newly fallen snow as it is pressed 
a they fancy themselves to be. This underfoot is no less attractive than 
ile class suffers the most casualties what the tangy wind as it whips in over 
ng with breaking legs, getting lost and _ the salt marsh. To get the most out 
ut even dropping dead. (6) Woodsmen. of the life that can only be lived 
lly These are adaptable fellows who _ out-of-doors is their primary objec- 
thoroughly enjoy their outing be-_ tive. They know full well that the 
th- cause they know how to take ad- _ sum total of a suocessful hunting trip 
gh vantage of the limitless potentialities involves more than the mere bagging 
ur open to them. This despite the fact of game. 
ad that their knowledge of woodcraft . . The End 
he 
a 
/as 
we 
ler MULTIFLORA ROSE FENCES SERVE A DOUBLE 
ck PURPOSE 
d- In recent years, many farmers have planted multiflora rose 
a to provide living fence and hedgerows. When mature, such 
ut fences establish a solid barrier capable of confining livestock 
was within pastures. 
2 Recognizing that the multiflora rose has food and protection 
ts features desirable to wildlife, the Game Commission greatly 
increased its rose planting program in the past two years. 
m Within the last 12 months, over 1,400,000 of rose seedlings 
ved were planted on State Game Lands, Farm-Game Projects, rabbit 
| farms, and on other lands under lease to the Commission. The 
seedlings were obtained from nurseries operated by other state 
ut agencies, commercial sources and from small nurseries Com- 
7 mission personnel established on State Game Lands. 
— Most of the plantings were made to develop living fences, 
of : , - : 
a which provide safe travel lanes for wild creatures. Following 
= the procedure of one plant to every ‘foot of row, the total thus 
planted amounts to more than 265 miles of fence. 
a _ Add to this the many miles of rose planted by farmers, and 
i. it is readily understood how these growths will considerably 
* increase the food and protection available to small wildlife 
- within the Commonwealth. The rose fences will also provide 
a as sites for the farmers’ friends, the small, insect-eating 
irds. 
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Chak ie. Kids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


I N LATE summer and early fall, Billy sneezes and sneezes and sneezes. 
He makes so much noise and goes through so many funny motions 
that Jane laughs at him, and that makes Billy angry. But Jane doesn’t mind. 
Billy, like thousands of other people throughout the country, has hay 
fever. Jane does not. Billy's father has hay fever. His grandfather had 
hay fever and his great-grandmother had it too. 
Billy has learned that his hay fever comes from the pollen of one plant 
that ripens in the fall ... . ragweed. 
Usually hay fever is not dangerous. Many people who do not know 
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it by name, call it a summer cold. It acts much like a cold, causing violent 
sneezing, nose running, and eye watering. 

The sneezing is caused by an irritation in the nose. The ragweed pollen, 
breathed into the nose, causes this irritation. 

Ragweed pollen has no effect on the ordinary nose. Therefore, hay fever 
sufferers are those whose noses are different. 

Ragweed pollen grains are so small that they must be looked’at through a 
microscope. Then they look like golf balls covered with spikes. The pollen 
grains are so light that they are carried by the wind as far as one hundred 
miles. That is why people may have hay fever in a place where no ragweed 
is in sight. 

“Flay” fever is really not a good name for it. About eighty-five to ninety 

er cent of all hay fever sufferers in early fall can trace their trouble to rag- 
weed, not hay. The only real HAY fever victims are those affected by the 
pollens of early summer — such as orchard grass, timothy, and redtop. 

It is not true that goldenrod causes hay fever, for hay fever comes only 
from plants whose pollen is carried by the wind. The pollen of goldenrod 
is sticky and is carried by insects. For the same reason, there is no such thing 
as a true “rose fever.” 

Two forms of ragweed are found throughout Pennsylvania: dwarf or 
common ragweed and giant ragweed. Ragweed seeds form an important food 
for many birds in winter. The plants grow in waste places and offer excellent 
cover for wildlife. 

So even such a bad weed as ragweed has its good points. Billy knows that 
but it is pretty hard to make him like ragweed when the hay fever season 
arrives. 

“Shall I pick you a bouquet of ragweed?” Jane asks teasing him. 

“A-chew!” Billy answers. “Go ’way with that terrible stuff.” 

The End 





Known Range of Oak Wilt Extended in 1950 


Oak wilt, a fungus disease which is causing grave concern in forestry and 
wildlife circles, has been discovered in six new states as a result of the 
joint survey made by the individual states and the Division of Forest 
Pathology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. Freshly discovered points of infection were mapped 
last year in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Kansas. The 
disease also was found to be spreading actively in southern Missouri. 

Neither the agent which spreads the disease nor its cure has yet been 
discovered by scientists, although many of them are working overtime on 
these jobs. Until the manner by which the fungus spores are spread is 
discovered, there is little that can be done to control the disease. To 
date only the prompt cutting and removal of diseased trees can be recom- 
mended. Where valuable shade trecs are involved, ditching to sever the 
interlocking root systems between infected and healthy trees has been used. 

Fortunately, there is no indication to date that oak wilt is developing 
anything like the whirlwind momentum attained by the chestnut blight 
that swept like a forest fire through every stand of chestnut in the Unitéd 
States during the second decade of the century. The more gradual and 
sporadic spread of the disease, coupled with advances in forest research, 
give substantial hope that a control method may yet be devised. 
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Reeth Colts a Wooden 


By Ed Shearer 


LEANED back in the chair at my 

ranger headquarters and _ stared 
out the window at the October rain. 
It was one of those nice seepy, weepy 
rains that the Forest Service prays for 
and seldom gets in a bad fire season. 
The early fall had been unseasonably 
warm and dry which meant long days 
and nights of hanging close to the 
telephone, checking crew lists, fire 


tools, portable radios, and just wait- 
ing. Now this rain. Yesterday wood- 
cock were as remote as the “whiffn- 


poof”. Today, they were a distinct 
possibility and with the season open- 
ing tomorrow, they might even be- 
come a reality. 

“Just what the doctor ordered, 
pardner”’, drawled a voice over my 
shoulder. I swung around and my 
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eyes took in the young Ranger who 
had draped all six feet of himself in 
a deep chair. Parked close to him, 
with his muddy feet on my clean floor, 
was a big orange belton setter. Prac- 
tically everybody took a second look 
at this dog. His name was Country 
Laddie and his father was the great 
show setter, Country Gentleman. 
“Lad” needed one more win for his 
championship, a fact that did not 
impress me too much and certainly 
gave him no right to drip muddy 
water on my clean floor. However, 
Lad was also one of the three wood- 
cock specialists that I have known in 
a long career with bird dogs and that 
gave him enough standing with me 
to dry himself in my bed, especially 
the day before woodcock season. I 
dubbed him “Squire” from his habit 
of gazing down his nose while on 
point with much the same expression 
as one of the minor judiciary would 
use on a culprit hailed before the 
bar of justice. 


I opened my mouth to ask a ques- 
tion when the outer door opened 
with a bang. There followed what 
seemed to be the charge of the light 
brigade. The Brother, all 14 years 
of him, flowed in on us along with a 
flood of pointer dogs of assorted ages, 
sizes and enthusiasms. The rush went 
over the Squire and my dog, Belle, 
and they promptly joined in the 
melee of wet noses, still wetter bodies, 
snarls and growls. Out of this bed- 
lam came the Brother’s shrill voice, 
“Hi Dan! Say, Pop, we sure can go 


bets 


now, can’t we? 

“Yes”, I replied acidly, “The only 
thing missing to make things real 
comfy is that menagerie of yours, 
Dan.” But hunters’ spirits cannot be 
dampened the day before season 
opening so the Brother departed to 
haul out guns, shells, and equipment 
while the young Ranger and I got 
down to the business of where, when 
and how. 


The next morning we drove along 


the road to the young Ranger’s head- 
quarters in the small village. The 
Brother was in front holding the 
Ithaca 16 with polychoke while Belle 
and a case containing the Browning 
over-and-under rode the back seat. 
I brought the dog along at the last 
minute, thinking the run would do 
her good. The weather had cleared 
with indications of sunshine but it 
was still plenty damp in the covers. 
At last we arrived at the headquarters 
where the young Ranger was waving 
us good morning. Gun in hand he 
came down the walk, followed by the 
Squire. 

“Hi, Dan! Let’s get going”, piped 
the Brother from the front seat. Hc 
promptly drew a lecture from the 
young Ranger on the art of wood- 
cock hunting. 

“Brother,” he began, “You've been 
sticking around with your Pop and 
me for quite a spell now. You know 
guns pretty good because your Pop 
used to shoot for a living and you 
more or less grew up with the smell 
of gun powder in your nose. You also 
know a bird dog when you see one, 
which is remarkable, considering the 
mutts your Pop’s always buying. You 
know what it is to follow the dogs 
after grouse where the cover is more 
open and you can drill right along to 
cover the miles that mean grouse 
these days. You know ringnecks down 
in their country, where the dogs real- 
ly go wide and fast and you have to 
hunt at a dog trot sometimes. 

“But today, Brother, you’re going 
to collect your first woodcock. Of 
all the birds you'll ever shoot, you'll 
never forget your first woodcock. He 
is the aristocrat among game birds. 

“Woodcock hunters are specialists. 
You have to work up to it. You don’t 
rush. ‘You take things slow and easy. 
In the bottom cover you'll hunt to- 
day you will take it slower but not 
easier. You'll fuss and fume and 
claw your way. ‘Through clinging 
vines and scratching briars you'll go, 
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your eyes blinded by sweat, your gun 
feeling as though it were greased. 
You'll be ready to say to heck with 
woodcock hunting and then you'll 
bust through and look up a little val- 
ley. You'll see the yellow of the 
birch, the alder and the popple. 
There'll be the blaze of scarlet, the 
shade of purple, and the glint of gold 
marking the scattered oaks and 
maples as the afternoon sun touches 
them. The long grass will appear to 
be a carpet of dull gold against this 
background of color. You'll see the 
fulfillment of all the blossoms of 
spring. This is the harvest of fall. 
The poorest man can enjoy it, appre- 
ciate it, think about it. And you'll 
decide right then never to do any- 
thing to destroy it. 

“And when the dogs point and you 
move in, gun up, that little brown 
and buff bombshell goes streaking up 
to the top of the cover. You see him 
right at the height of his climb, right 
over the gun barrel just where - he 
ought to be. You squeeze the trigger 
and the flying feathers show you 
caught him in the center of the pat- 
tern, a clean kill. You feel good. You 
glow inside when the dog brings him 
in and you hold him in your hand. 
It’s wonderful. A beautiful day, a 
fine piece of cover, a faultless bit of 
dog work, a gallant bird, smooth gun 
work—all united to give you that su- 
preme moment. 

“Now as you look at him, think! 
No more will the dogs point him. No 
more will he raise timberdoodles for 
times like this. Now he’s just torn 
flesh and bloody feathers. True, 
there’s still the table, but woodcock 
on the plate can’t hold a candle to 
woodcock under a dog’s nose. You'll 
begin to worry about his family and 
what will happen to them. 

“Then there is a time when you 
won't want to think. That’s when 
you botch the job and get a cripple. 
He will most generally stay where 
you set him down. A wounded wood- 


cock is about the most helpless bird 
there is. He just sits with his 
feathers pulled in and waits 'til you 
or the dog find him or a worse fate 
overtakes him. You'll remember that 
mild, inoffensive bird, black eyes 
meeting yours, filled with fear and 
suffering in its half-hearted attempts 
to escape. You'll hold him in your 
hand and feel his wildly beating 
heart while you complete the job 
you botched up. Bad—yes, but then, 
a hawk, weasel or fox is worse. Right 
then you learn that a real hunter’s 
reputation is not based on how much 
game he kills, but, rather, on his 
ability to kill cleanly the game he 
does shoot at. And since the best of us 
are not perfect, that is the reason 
your Pop and I always use dogs on 
small game. We owe it to the game 
not to let it suffer when we bungle 
the job. Carelessness and thoughtless. 
ness means the end of the outdoors 
for all of us.” 

As he had been talking, the young 
Ranger had climbed into the car and 
now had things arranged to his satis- 
faction. So, with a _ thoughtful 
Brother, we drove on and finally en- 
tered the valley of the big cover. It 
took us a few minutes to get or- 
ganized but soon we started in, with 
Squire and Belle out ahead. We went 
about fifty yards when the young 
Ranger called, ‘Point!’ Looking 
over I saw Belle swing in fast on the 
Squire. “Careful,” I yelled at her 
and she skidded to a stop. The old 
devil wasn’t going to honor that point 
and she knew I knew it. 

“Move in. I’m going to watch 
something,” I called. In a minute I 
heard the whistle of a woodcock get- 
ting up, the reports of two guns, then 
the command, “fetch.” Belle broke 
at that but I made her stand fast. 
The young Ranger and the Brother 
came over as the Squire brought the 
bird in. 

“Make a fuss over the Squire, 
Brother. I'll hold this old gal here. 
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She was goin’ to bust that point and 
I'll teach her a lesson.” Now Belle 
and the Brother are pals and when 
she saw the Brother making a fuss 
over Squire, it was truly a case of a 
woman scorned. I had my hands full 
making her stand steady. At last, 
when they moved on, I gave her the 
word and she went out as though she 
was on fire. I went down an open 
glade with dense alders on either 
side. 

“Belle’s on point right in front of 
me,” Brother’s voice came out of the 
thicket. 

“What? If that old sinner is point- 
ing rabbits again . . . Hold it. I’m 
coming in”. I could just see the 
Brother when I heard the whistle of 
wings and caught sight of a shape 
hurtling upward. The Browning 
snapped up and I felt its recoil. Then 
I heard the young Ranger's voice 
calling, “You nailed that one, 
Brother.” 

“What do you mean, he killed it?” 
I yelled as I broke through the cover 
to where the two were standing. 

“He did. I saw him and here 
comes Belle with the bird.” I stood 
pop-eyed. Bad enough to be denied 
a bird that I was sure I had shot, but 
when a dog that for years would 
have nothing to do with timber- 
doodles started pointing and retriev- 
ing them, that’s too much in one 
dose. 


“All right. You win,” I gasped 
as I sat down. I know when I’m 
licked. Once, only once, have I seen 
this miracle of jealousy make a dog, 
of its own accord, do things which 
nothing on my part could force her 
to do. Yet here it was and at what a 
time. 

As the sun started down, I said, 
“We've just time to swing across the 
upper corner. I want to see the 
Brother make one clean kill over 
Belle. Then it would be a day to 
remember.” So we went on, the 
dogs covering every inch of ground 





as though trying to make my wish 
come true. But try as we might, not a 
bird could we find and there re- 
mained only a small patch of cover 
with an open glade along side of it. 

“I'm going to take the dogs in. 
You stay out and put the Brother on 
the edge. It’s only a chance,” said 
the young Ranger. Slowly we covered 
the patch of alders. Finally, with 
only fifty feet left to go, his voice 
came out of the thicket. “Point! Right 
in front. Take it easy, Brother.” 


There it was and I had a ringside 
seat right in the open. There at the 
edge was Belle, all four feet on the 
ground, tail up, just as she landed. 
Against the dark background she 
might have been carved in cameo. 
The Squire’s outline could be dimly 
seen deeper in the tangle as he dis- 
played perfect manners. The rays of 
the setting sun striking the popple 
and birch gave the light an amber 
quality which made objects stand 
out crystal clear. Further up the 
hillside, the maples and oaks added 
their scarlet and gold. Into this 
fairyland moved the Brother, gun up, 
a tense and determined look on his 
young face. 

Slowly, step by step, he moved in 
on Belle, taking his time like a vet- 
eran. Then it happened. With a 
whistle of wings, right from under 
Belle’s nose, popped the grandfather 
of all timberdoodles. Up into that 
amber light he rose, the bright buff 
on his breast, the black markings on 
his back, the big eyes and long bill 
pointing for safety all plainly dis- 
cernible. 

I saw the Ithaca pump come up, 
follow him, and then the hush of the 
afternoon was broken by the sharp 
report of the sixteen. An unseen 
hand seemed to reach out and stop 
that beautiful bird in mid-air. A 
puff of feathers told the story of a 
direct hit. The magic spell was 


broken. The Brother had collected 
his first woodcock. 


... The End 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


Dear Mr. Grouse Hunter: 


I know that every one of you is vitally interested in the 
future of this grandest game bird of all, and in the future of your 
sport. The Wildlife Research Division of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is just as concerned about its prosperity as you are. At 
present, we are conducting research to attempt to find out the causes 
for the grouse cycle and how we might combat it or live with it best. 


Because the grouse is cyclic and fluctuates greatly in num 
bers about every ten years, we feel that we cannot manage the bird 
properly unless we know the exact stage of the cycle constantly. When 
we are in the "low" of the cycle, it probably would be a wise policy 
to restrict our hunting take somewhat. But during the "high," perhaps 
we should liberalize our seasons and bag limits markedly since most of 
our grouse are going to be lost anyway. 


You are being asked to aid us in securing information on this 
bird, because we feel that you are interested enough in the future of 
your sport to be willing to provide us with accurate, dependable data. 


We would like to have you do two things for us: First, save 
the tip joint (with feathers attached) of one wing from each bird. This 
is called the pinion joint and holds the primaries (outer flight 
feathers). From these wings we can determine the age of the birds and 
find out how successful the hatching and brooding season was. If there 
are several young birds for each adult, we know that everything is 
normal and that we are on the upswing of the cycle. If we find only 
about one young bird for each adult, it probably means that we are near 
the bottom of the cycle and birds are going to be scarce. 


Second, save the two middle tail feathers of the grouse you 
kill. These shovld be pulled out so that the whole feather remains in- 
tact. From these we can sex the birds (see photo). 


Finally, tie the two tail feathers and the wing tip together 
for each bird and forward all you have to us at the end of the season 
or deliver to the nearest salaried game protector. Try to get as many 
as you can from your hunting companions and neighbors, too. 


We would appreciate your answering these questions and sending 
them with your wings and tail feathers: 


Did you see more » less » or about the same 
number of grouse as last year? 


My birds were killed in County. 





If you hunted in more than one county, please mark separately. 


Here's hoping they don't all flush behind the hemlocks or 


grape tangles this year. 
fm yours, 
fam Latham, Chief 
wi ife Research Division 











P.S. -— WE ALSO WANT YOUR TURKEY FEET! 


We asked for the wings and tails of any grouse you may kill this year, and 
now we humbly request that you send us the feet of the wild turkey you are going to 
kill. Don't kick, you still get to eat the birds and have all the fun of hunting then, 
while we have to sit down here and sort through all this stuff. 


But seriously, we need those turkey feet! We have just inaugurated a com- 
prehensive research study of the wild turkey in Pennsylvania, and we hope that the 
findings from this investigation will mean better wild turkey hunting for youe From 
these feet we can get sex and age data. The proportion of young to old will tell us 
how successful the past nesting season was and how well the broods survived. It will 
also tell us whether we have "problem areas" where turkeys are not thriving as they 
should. And, this data will be of value in setting seasons and bag limits. 


So instead of tacking them on the garage door this year, forward them to us 
here at Harrisburg or turn them over to your District Game Protector and help your own 
sport. We have more turkeys today than we've had for seventy-five years; let's keep 
them growing ! 


R.M.L. 


| 
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PGC Photo by J. S. Chick 


Part of a group of interested sportsmen who paid a visit to State Game Lands 188. In 
the foreground are some of the 18,000 chestnut seedlings being reared for distribution. 


Sportsmen Tour Game Lands 


Members of most of the sports- 
men’s clubs in Snyder County were 
recently treated to a look behind 
the scenes in the Commission’s vast 
food and cover program. On August 
11 the group, in charge of District 
Game Protector Clarence Walker, 
toured Game Lands 188, two miles 
north of Beavertown, on which are 
located food plots, an experimental 
chestnut grove and various plantings 
of food for wildlife. 

The chestnut grove stole the spot- 
light. Here 18,000 seedlings of a 
blight-resistant Asiatic strain are be- 
ing reared for statewide distribution 
in an attempt to once again make 
chestnuts available to wildlife. 

Of the several hundred acres of 
cleared land available on Game 
Lands 188 some is share-cropped for 
grain and the remainder has been 
utilized in producing food and fur- 


nishing cover for wildlife. Large areas 
have been planted to permanent 
stands of multiflora rose and shrub 
lespedeza, and all sloping ground has 
been planted in contour strips. Much 
of the poorer land that has been 
reverting to pine growth has been 
either cleared or utilized for forest 
plantings. 

The group was shown a nursery 
on the grounds containing chestnuts, 
multiflora rose, black haw and other 
miscellaneous plants suitable for food 
and cover, and the part played in 
rabbit management of the area by 
extensive woodland border cuttings 
was explained. 

Commissioner John C. Herman, of 
Dauphin, spoke to the sportsmen. 
Other Game Commission representa- 
tives were Arthur G. Logue, Divi- 
sion Supervisor, and Joseph S. Chick, 
Conservation Education Assistant 
from the Southcentral Division. 
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Susquehanna County, situated on 
the New York State boundary, is 
named for the north branch of the 
Susquehanna River, a loop of which 
enters the northeastern corner of the 
county. 


Land Area 


The county contains 537,984 acres 
of which 268,709 acres are forested. 
Publically-owned land comprises 
11,579 acres and includes 11,555 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

fe county is composed 
of rolling hills and every township 
but one has at least one lake. The 
entire county is drained by the Sus- 
quehanna River. An interesting topo- 
graphic peculiarity is found near 
Montrose. Here three streams have 
their source in or near the borough, 
and, although they all eventually 
empty into the Susquehanna, one 
flows north, one south, and one west. 
Principal streams draining the county 
are the north branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, the Lackawanna River, 
and the Wyalusing, Meshoppen, 
Martin, Tunkhannock, Salt Lick, and 
Starrucca Creeks. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, 


Susquehanna County 
Vaimestilie of a River 


and the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern. The Lackawanna Trail (U. S. 
Route 11) and other important high- 
ways cross the county. In all, the 
county has 588 miles of improved 
highways. 


District Game Protector 

James W. Clouser, Box 461 (25 
Main St.) Montrose, has jurisdiction 
over Apalocon, Choconut, Silver 
Lake, Middletown, Forest Lake, 
Rush, Jessup, Bridgewater, Dimrock, 
Auburn and Springville townships. 

Irwin A. Weibel, Route 4, Great 
Bend, has jurisdiction over Liberty, 
Great Bend, Oakland, Harmony, 
Thompson, Franklin, New Milford 
and Jackson townships. 

Dale Fisher, Box 75, Clifford, has 
jurisdiction over Brooklyn, Harford, 
Gibson, Ararat, Herrick, Lathrop, 
Lenox and Clifford townships. 


Fish Warden 


Max G. Noll, 2 Church St., Mon- 
trose, Pa. 


Agriculture 
The county occupies an important 
place in the State’s dairy industry, 
being fourth in the value of cattle 
and milk produced. The chief farm 
crops are hay, corn and potatoes. 


Industry 


The principal classes of industry 
are metals and metal products, food 
and kindred products, lumber and 
its remanufacture. Chief products 
are slaughtering and meat_ packing, 
turned and carved wood, women’s 
and children’s clothing, lumber and 
timber products and anthracite. 
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Historic 


Susquehanna County was formed 
from a portion of Luzerne County 
and in 1811 Montrose was chosen as 
the site for the county seat. 


The county was not settled until 
after the Revolutionary War. The 
first settlement was made at what is 
now called Great Bend, on the site 
of the encampment of General James 
Clinton’s troops, a part of Sullivan’s 
Army, on its way to attack the Six 
Nations. 


In 1790 nine men from Attlebor- 
ough, Massachusetts, settled in Har- 
ford township. Calling themselves 
the “Nine Partners” these men fought 
for civic improvements. In 1794 they 
established a common school for the 
education of children, a church was 
instituted in 1800, and a library of 
historical works begun in 1807 later 
became the Harford Academy, one 
of the first schools of higher educa- 
tion in the State. 


-Galusha Grow, father of the Home- 
stead Law, lived in Glenwood and 
attended the Harford Academy. He 
was chosen by David Wilmot, author 
of the famed proviso, as his succes- 
sor in Congress and subsequently 
made a name for himself battling 
for free lands and free men. On the 
withdrawal of the Southern congress- 
men at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Grow was elected Speaker at the age 
of 37, and in that office pushed 
through the Homestead Act for 
which he had fought so long. 


Recreation—Hunting 
Susquehanna County enjoys ex- 
cellent pheasant hunting, as well as 
better than average small game hunt- 
ing of all sorts including rabbits, 
squirrels, grouse and raccoon. Tur- 
keys are not too well established, but 
deer are plentiful. Four State Game 
Lands are found in the county— 


f 





Number 35 near Hallstead compris. 
ing 7612 acres, Number 140 near 
Middletown Center comprising 1168 
acres, Number 175 near New Milford 
comprising 736 acres and a portion 
of Number 70 near Melrose com. 


prising 2495 acres. 
Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) 
include: Butler Creek, Brook Trout, 
Gibson, 3 mi.; Gaylord Creek, Brook 
Trout, Rushville, 7 mi.; Gibson 
Creek, Brook Trout, Gibson, 4 mi.; 
Harding Creek, Brook Trout, Her. 
rick Centre, 4 mi.; Harmony Creek, 
Brown Trout, New Milford, 5 mi.; 
Lackawanna Creek, E. Br., Brook 
Trout, Herrick Centre, 5 mi.; Lack- 
awanna Creek, W. Br., Brook Trout, 
Herrick Centre, 5 mi.; Nine Partners 
Creek, Brook Trout, Lenox, 4 mi.; 
Riley Creek, Brook Trout, Meshop- 
pen, 3 mi.; Starrucca Creek, Brook, 
Brown and Rainbow Trout, Lanes- 
boro, .10 mi.; Tunkhannock Creek, 
Brown and Rainbow Trout, Gelatt, 
10 mi.; Tunkhannock Creek, E. Br., 
Brown Trout, Royal, 5 mi.; Com- 
forts Pond, Black Bass, Comforts 
Pond, 60 acres; East Lake, Black Bass, 
New Milford, 35 acres; Big Elk Lake, 
Black Bass, Elk Lake, 84 acres; Fid- 
dle Lake, Black Bass, Burnwood, 61 
acres; Foust Lake, Black Bass, Fair- 
dale, 46 acres; Fox Pond, Black Bass, 
Susquehanna, 25 acres; Laurel Lake, 
Black Bass, Lawsville Centre, 48 
acres; Middle Lake, Black Bass, Har- 
ford, 40 acres; Montrose Lake, Black 
Bass, Montrose, 50 acres; Pages Pond, 
Black. Bass, New Milford, 96 acres; 
Quaker Lake, Black Bass, Quaker 
Lake, 127 acres; Tingley Lake, Black 
Bass, Harford, 40 acres; Upper Lake, 
Black Bass, Harford, 45 acres; Wright- 
ers Lake, Black Bass, Thompson, go 
acres. 
































By John H. Day 


ik Sei 
alt Midnight 


I PULLED the blankets up under 
my chin and drifted off into that 
delicious half-sleep which precedes 
the restful night. From the depths of 
a sleeping bag close by came the 
strangled rumble of professional snor- 
ing which threatened to shake down 
the rafters on each intake and sub- 
sided in a sort of hissing scream. A 
few struggling flames still flickered in 
the fireplace as midnight passed and 
a new notch moved up on the calen- 
dar of days. 

There was restlessness in the bunk 
in the opposite corner of the log 
cabin and finally I was aware of a 
voice stating, “I believe I see some 
fox-fire down there by the creek.” 

There’s only one thing to do at the 
mention of fox-fire and that’s go find 
it. I pulled on a sweat shirt over my 
pajama coat and fumbled around in 
the dark for socks and knee boots. A 
slouch hat completed this weird en- 
semble and I groped my way out into 
the chill October. night. 

Sure enough, off there in the bot- 
tom toward the creek shimmered a 
pale column of uncanny __phos- 
phorescence. It seemed to weave and 
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bob about in the light breeze and it 
certainly looked like the fox-fire 
which sometimes glows at night in 
punky, decaying stumps and snags. 

Flood lights were burning farther 
up the hill, lighting up a portion 
of the camping area, but I could not 
locate any reflected beams which 
might be fooling us off there in the 
creek bottom. 

We set a course directly on that 
awesome glow and plunged into the 
briars standing guard along the way. 
Those flimsy pajamas were all that 
stood between me and the briery facts 
of life. I don’t recommend this cos- 
tume for routine outdoor pursuits, 
particularly when there’s a barbed 
wire fence to be negotiated. 

The berry tangles by the road- 
side made sure that we started from 
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scratch. We finally cleared all ob- 
stacles and landed in the roadway 
below the cabin, to find that our 
“fox-fire’” was a reflection from the 
floodlights via the metal trim on a 
parked car. The shining leaves in a 
tall sapling by the road had caught 
and reflected the eerie light, giving 
it an effect of depth and distance and 
ghostly motion. 

I have seen the weird glowing of 
the big saffron mushroom known as 
the Jack-o-Lantern, and have fished 
quiet eddies at night while the glow 
worms shimmered against the far 
bank. I hope some night to see the 
odd floating Will-o-the-wisp above 
an orchid bog. But I don’t ever want 
to chase fake fox-fire again through 
the briery tangles at midnight clad 
only in pajamas and knee boots. 


Even though the all-golden Indian 
Summer is almost upon us, the little 
folk of the wayside are now hard at 
work battening down the hatches in 
preparation for the cold dark days 
that lie ahead. This is twilight time 
in the timberlands, a twilight marked 
by luminous afterglow from flaming 
gum trees and flaring maples. High 
carnival days of color and pageantry 
are over for most of the wayside wild- 
lings. From now on it’s a race against 
time—a race to set seeds and mulch 
exposed roots before the shadow of 
the black angel of the frost death 
passes over the land. 


The countryman on his weekly 
rounds through the thickets senses the 
quickening tempo on every hand. 
Some ageless instinct has warned the 
countryside that “it’s later than you 
think,’” and the rush is on to com- 
plete another cycle in the rolling 
years. The immutable law of seed- 
time and harvest brooks no foolish- 
ness, no slow-downs when the as- 
sembly lines are set for the final run. 


Yesterday while traversing a two- 
mile stretch of paved road I counted 
17 woolly bear caterpillars scurrying 
across the roadway in search of suit- 
able winter quarters. This “brown 





and furry, caterpillar in a hurry” is a 
common roadway companion nov. 
adays. He has felt the October moy. 
ing urge and is hurrying to find him 
a snug home for the winter. 

Curled snugly beneath a bit of 
bark or some other’ convenient 
shelter the woolly fellow will sleep 
out the cold months, protected by his 
fur coat. Halt the next one you see 
rushing around and watch him curl 
up like a hedgehog, presenting a 
bundle of bristles to any aggressor be 
it hungry bird or curious human. 
Come Spring he'll wake up long 
enough for a few good meals and 
then will weave himself a woolly 
cocoon from which he will presently 
emerge as the beautiful Isabella tiger 
moth. 


The belligerent white-faced hornets 
who built the tremendous Jack-o- 
lantern paper nest in the pear tree, 
are spending their last days in riotous 
living. Household cares are over, the 
sleek queens ready to face the rigor- 
ous days ahead. “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die!” is the 
watchword for all the remainder of 
the tribe and their tippling in the 
grape arbors has been a scandalous 
thing. 

When I took out the attic window 
screen a baker’s dozen social wasps 
lay dead on the floor, while a dozen 
more clamored for one last flight in 
the October sunlight before the chill 
nights cut them down. That methodi- 
cal daddy-long-legs I saw on the sun- 
warmed side of the house today will 
join his ancestors soon. He had spent 
a busy Summer pointing out the 
cows. Now the eggs are safely hidden 
against another year and he is free to 
go to his reward. 


Everywhere the countryman sees 
evidence of the turning year. The 
chipmunk and the sloe-eyed deer 
mouse watch each other jealously as 
they labor in the beech groves, stor- 
ing away the tiny nuts for future 
reference. Old Man Whistlepig tries 
to find room to stuff some more 
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clover into his grizzled hide. He’s al- 
ready so fat he can hardly waddle 
and one day soon he’ll get too sleepy 
to stay above decks any longer. 


I walked with a good friend one 
recent moonless night among the 
trees on the campus of a great uni- 
versity. There was a slight chill in the 
air, token that a newly-minted Oc- 
tober was at the gates. We were high 
on the plateau heart of the mountain 
country, close against the bustling 
sky-lanes which span the continent 





from north to south. As we strolled 
leisurely toward midnight an _ oc- 
casional confident call note came 
down from one of the thousands of 
tiny feathered voyagers cruising 
southward through the night. 


When I was a lad delivering morn- 
ing papers through the darkest hours 
just before the dawn, these same 
courageous notes lifted my heart in 
thrilling response. The countryman 
who watches during an October eve- 
ning when a near-full moon rides 
among the stars can often see these 
tiny migrants etched against the 
light. 

No man has probed the full depths 
of the mystery of these great migra- 
tion flights. Some birds move only a 
few hundred miles; others span a 
continent. The obvious factors of 
food and warmth are in many cases 
secondary to other yet unknown re- 
quirements. 


The countryman knows only that 


another chapter in a great epic of 
heroic courage is being written as 
the feathered armies wing southward 
along the fly-ways. Go out to some 
quiet upland one of these crisp clear 
nights—some place where the roar 
and contention of city traffic will not 
vex the peaceful countryside. 


Stand there in the darkness, alerted 


‘to the night sounds of a land pre- 


paring for arrival of the Frost King. 
Suddenly will come a faint haunting 
cry from the darkness overhead, an- 
swered perhaps by an immediate re- 
sponse, as tiny “birds of a feather” 
keep. their ranks intact while pressing 
ever southward through the sable 
vastness of the night. 


I sat comfortably well hidden in 
the base of a hollow stub about half 
way up the woded hillside. From this 
vantage point I could look out 
through the big timber and down 
through the Autumn-hued under- 
growth. Leaden skies closed in the 
ceiling, confining my woodland world 
to the few acres of Octobér forest 
close about my hideout. 


Here and there the clean gray bole 
of a tall beech stood proudly eréct 
on the hillside. Robins were active 
in the tree tops, probably a last 
gathering of the clans before moving 
out some night for winter quarters 
farther south. I heard the white- 
breasted nuthatch, the chickadee and 
the little downy woodpecker at work 
in the neighborhood, and four or five 
crows passed over on a _ suspicious 
patrol, but did not catch sight of 
me. 


Suddenly a light shower moved 
across the hill, motivated by a tiny 
breeze which did its best to call up 
reinforcements but failed. The forest 
bowed obediently to the rain, like a 
youngster holding up his face to be 
washed. 

Amid the tiny explosions of great 
drops “splatting” into the leaf mulch 
I suddenly clapped my hands to- 
gether to stir up some activity. The 
report echoed through the trees and 
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immediately roused a gray squirrel 
to righteous indignation. This bushy 
tailed fellow was well out of harm’s 
way in a tall black maple and he 
slowly and deliberately read my 
pedigree in language only a squirrel 
can command. 

Looking up through the stained 
glass “windows” of this woodland 
cathedral I could pick out the warm 
reds of the sour gum, the clear yellow 
of the tulip poplar and the beauti- 
fully tinted leaves of the hard maples. 
There was some scurrying about 
through the leaves behind me but I 
was too lazily content to peer around 
the edge of my kiosk to see what 
was going on. 

The mysterious Mr. J. Frost is 
generally believed to be the artist who 
spreads the gorgeous flaming carpet 





across the Autumn hills. Actually he 
has very little to do with the spec. 
tacular display of colored leaves. The 
maple reds are a sort of diabetic 
symptom, the result of an accumula. 
tion of sugars in the leaves. Warm 
sunny Fall days are essential if the 
maples are to blush prettily. 

The oaks flaunt reddish leaves as 
result of the accumulation of tannic 
acid, but their brilliance is also de- 
pendent upon the right combination 
of warm sunny days and crisp nights. 
There’s a tremendous lesson in pa- 
tience and humbleness and solid char- 
acter to be learned from these glow- 
ing hills. Differences would surely re- 
solve if men in high place could read 
this lesson together. 

. The End 





for which license is desired. 


or the special archery season. 





HOW TO SECURE AN ANTLERLESS DEER 
HUNTING LICENSE 


Application forms for antlerless deer hunting licenses can be ob- 
tained from any County Treasurer, any hunting license issuing agent, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue or the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


To obtain an antlerless deer license, first secure your resident or 
nonresident hunting license, then submit a completed application 
and the fee of $1.10 to either the County Treasurer in the county in 
which you intend to hunt or to the Department of Revenue, Room 
304, Finance Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, naming the county 


The antlerless season is December 14 and 15 only. Licenses are 
not transferable, valid only in the county for which issued, and are 
void if the holder kills a deer during either the regular buck season 


Although there are three separate deer seasons this year, each 
hunter is permitted to kill only one deer during the combined seasons. 


























NSYLVANIA 
WEEK 


OCT. 15~2] 


During the week of October 15-21, which 
Governor Fine set aside as PENNSYLVANIA 
WEEK, attention will be focused on the in- 
dustrial, educational and historical impor- 
tance of our Commonwealth. One of the 
state’s most outstanding attributes, its vast 
and varied outdoor wealth, should not 
be overlooked. Pennsylvania’s unsurpassed 
scenic beauty and the abundance of its 
wildlife combine to make it truly a para- 
dise for sportsmen and nature lovers. With 
continued cooperation from hunters and 
landowners, obedience to the game laws, and 
the advancement of the principles of good 
sportsmanship, the heartwarming joys of 
good hunting, good dog work, and good 
companionship in the field will not be lost 
to future generations of Pennsylvanians. 
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The Bow 


A Sportsm an 4 
... 


HAD to see it to believe it. At 
twenty paces my favorite deer rifle 
failed to send a bullet through a 
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sack of sand, but my archer friend 
drove four broadhead hunting ar. 
rows through it in rapid succession, 
Subsequent experiments further yerj. 
fied the penetrating ability of the bow 
hunter’s “ammunition.” Bullets fired 
by my .30-06 went to pieces on im. 
= with the sand-filled grass seed 
ag, and the slower .38-40 penetrated 
only a trifle deeper. Meanwhile, the 
broadheads continued to zip through 
the bag with ease. 


I was impressed, to say the least, 
The little demonstration revolution- 
ized my ideas on archery that had 
been formulated on the children’s sets 
which I had seen in department stores 
at Christmas time. I knew now that 
the bow was an efficient weapon, not 
a plaything. 

The bow was mans chief weapon 
down through the ages until the in- 
vention of the firearms. With the bow 
man hunted for food and protected 
himself from his enemies. The great 
military nations of the past gained 
their ascendency through the ability 
of their archers. Over eight hundred 
years ago the Mongol horde, was 
turned back into Asia by the long- 
bow. William of Normandy conquered 
England by defeating Harold, the 
Saxon King at the battle of Hastings 
in 1066. His Norman Archers broke 
the Saxon line of battle by aiming 
high in the air and dropping their 
arrows behind the Saxon wall of 
shields. Harold the Saxon King was 
shot through the eye and killed. 

With the advent of firearms the 
use of the bow in English warfare 
rapidly declined, and although it 
was enjoyed widely as a sport during 
the middle ages there is today not 
a single example of the famous Eng- 
lish long bow in existence. 

Primitive peoples still use the bow 
as their chief weapon and the Ameri- 
can Indian was adept in its use al- 
though his bow was far inferior to 
the weapons in use today. Feats of 
which the legendary Robin Hood 
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would have been proud are per- 
formed everyday by the modern 
archer whose tackle and equipment 
has so improved in the past twenty 
ears that records are no sooner es- 
tablished than they are broken. At 
the sixty-sixth National Archery 
Association Tournament held at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania in 1950, Irving 
Baker shot an arrow six hundred 
and two and a third yards, which 
is considerably over a quarter of a 
mile. 


is rapidly gaining popular support 
from former gun hunters who had 
laid aside their guns in favor of the 
broadhead. They have found that 
all their hunting skill is required 
to get them within killing distance 
of a deer and they have experienced 
greater thrills in hunting with the 
bow. Special seasons for archers only 
have provided the hunter with ad- 
ditional days and weeks to roam the 
woods and fields of his favorite hunt- 
ing range. Twenty states, including 





In order to permit competition 
between individual and groups of 
archers the modern sport has been 
standardized so that the relative 
standing of any archer can be com- 
pared with his brother archers 
throughout the United States. The 
two principal types of events are the 
Target Tournament and the Field 
Roving Shoot. Both events have the 
dual purpose of providing com: 
petitive sport and providing the 
archer with the necessary skill to 
deliver an arrow to the mark, a 
prerequisite for a successful hunt- 
ing trip with the bow. 

Hunting big game with the bow 


PGC Photos by Cady 


Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, and Mary- 
land have established by law regu- 
lation, or both, special seasons for 
hunting deer in advance of the reg- 
ular season. In Wisconsin, where a 
special pre-season has been in effect 
for several years, 15,000 permits were 
issued in 1950 for the 45-day period 
during which deer could be legally 
killed with the bow. Three hundred 
and eighty-one deer were killed. In 
Michigan fifty-three per cent of the 
hunters who took out the special 
license to hunt deer with a bow were 
former gun hunters. 

Under the provisions of the law 
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enacted by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature this year the Game Commis- 
sion has set October 15 to October 27 
inclusive, Sunday excepted, as the 
period in which deer may be legally 
killed in Pennsylvania with the bow. 
During this season male deer with 
two or more points to one antler 
may be legally killed by residents 
and non-residents who. have pur- 
chased a regular hunting license, and 
in addition a combined archery 
license and archery preserve permit 
costing two dollars ($2.00). 

In these days of soaring prices the 
archer is in a very enviable position 
compared to the gunner. The ex- 


penditure of $20.00 (twenty dollars) 
will provide an outfit adequate to 
carry into the hunting field. Moder. 
ate priced bows are made of hickory 
or lemonwood and should have gq 
drawing weight of approximately 4s 
pounds. This weight will . provide 
ample power for the beginner's hunt- 
ing bow and skill in its use should 
be acquired before the opening of 
the hunting season. Don't forget~ 
an arrow that can penetrate a sand- 
bag certainly has enough stuff to 
bring down a deer. But you must do 
your part. Practice until you can 
put that arrow where it will do the 
most good. - The End 





TIPS FOR THE BOW HUNTER 
It is illegal to use a cross bow. 


It is illegal to use an arrow with an explosive tip or 
shaft. 


It is illegal to carry a firearm of any kind including a 
registered side arm while hunting deer during the ex- 
clusive Bow and Arrow Season, October 15 to 27, inclusive. 

It is illegal to hunt with bow and arrow for deer be- 
fore 9 a. m. on October 15th, or on Sunday, October 21. 

There is no maximum or minimum pulling weight set 
for bows, and both barbed and barbless broadhead arrows 
of any dimensions are legal. 

Please cooperate by reporting your kill promptly to the 
Game Commission on the card provided with your hunt- 
ing license. 











MULBERRY IS TOPS AS SUMMER GAME FOOD 


Harold E. Russel, a Perry County game protector says that in his opinion mulberries 
make one of the best-early and mid-summer foods for wild life. 


He backs his observation with this story: “At the rear of our house, near Blain, are 
two mulberry trees. Almost every year they produce a large crop of berries. From the 
time the fruit starts to ripen we entertain woodchucks, squirrels, grouse, deer, and rabbits, 
which feed on it. 

“The last day of July there were a few berries remaining on the trees. On that date 
I counted 20 gray squirrels, one deer, one grouse, and one woodchuck feeding there. The 
‘chuck was pretty cute. He waited on the ground for berries that fell as the squirrels 
cut them.” 
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ole Game sheeted Vssit 


By Grace O. Beach 


VERY once in awhile cooking, 

washing dishes and regular house- 
hold routines can become deadly 
monotonous at times, even for a 
modern Diana who has her thrilling 
days afield. There are stretches of 
time when we seem to have become 
stifled or bogged down. Then all of a 
sudden a pleasant interlude turns up 
to dig us out of our routine and gives 
us a fresh start. 


Your editor was in such a mood 
one evening recently, and definitely 
in need of a fresh outlook. The feel- 
ing must have taken hold of the 
man of the house for he looked up 
from his evening paper and said: 
“You know, Pardner, we need a day 
out in the open—I think it would do 
us both good. Now, here is something 
interesting we might do,” and he 
proceeded to read the following para- 
graph from the evening paper. “The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
issued an invitation to Sportsmen and 
others to visit the Game Lands and 
see the progress being made in food 
and cover work—new plantings and 
other unusual projects. Learn first 
hand what is being done to improve 
wildlife habitat in the interest of bet- 
ter sport and conservation. Contact 
your local Game Protector for in- 
formation if you would like to visit 
these lands.” 


“Let’s call our local Game Pro- 
tector and see if we can arrange a 
visit. If we can, let’s take our lunch 
and dinner and we can eat out in the 
open and make a real day of it.” The 
call was put through and the Pro- 
tector arranged for the trip. Right 
then and there the monotony ceased 
to exist, and the whole world 
brightened. 

The following Saturday morning 





bright and early, we took off with 
camera and high spirits. 

We met the Protector at the ap- 
pointed place and started through 
the Game Lands. As we drove along 
the woodland road he explained the 
program being carried out on the 
public hunting grounds and some of 
the work being done to improve the 
protective cover and supply food for 
the various species of game that make 
their home in the woodlands. 

The roads through the game lands 
are maintained by the Commission. 
They are dirt roads, which provide 
a means for the hunter to penetrate 
the lands so that he’ does not need 
to walk so far and also permits a 
more even distribution of the hunters 
during the peak of seasons. These 
roads also provide for the transporta- 
tion of heavy duty equipment needed 
in carrying on the work. 

After we had gone some distance 
we parked the car and walked for 
a distance, coming out on a cleared 
space. Here a field of buckwheat had 
been planted. There was still some 
few late blossoms to be seen, but the 
grain. was already turning brown, 
and it looked like an excellent stand. 
The Protector explained that this 
particular species was called merino 
buckwheat, and pointed out the fact 
that it was a branching type with 
several heads to a stalk instead of the 
straight slender stalk with single head 
we usually see. This buckwheat, when 
ripe would produce excellent food 
particularly for turkeys, grouse and 
quail and other forest animals. We 
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also learned that around the edge of 
this large field, release cutting had 
been made, allowing the sun to pene- 
trate through the forest canopy. This 
release permitted low food bearing 
shrubs such as blackberry, poke berry, 
wild grape and others to grow and 
produce other additional natural 
foods to grow. This tangled mat also 
provided game excellent escape from 
their enemies. 


As we walked along the edge ex- 
amining the various species of shrubs, 
the Protector pointed out some tracks 
just ahead of us, showing that turkeys 
were already visiting this food plot. 
One set of marks was large and deep, 
probably a nice big heavy tom that 
some lucky hunter may get as a prize 
for his Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Then we went back to the car and 
drove to another section of the land. 
Here the land utilization men had 
cut zig-zag strips through the woods 
and this was planted in alfalfa this 
year in crop rotation following good 
soil building and conservation prac- 
tices. This would be good food for 
deer. The zig-zag plantings give pro- 
tection and safety to the deer when 
they are feeding on the cleared plots 
as no long stretch of feeding area is 
in open view of the hunters. The 
alfalfa also makes good nesting areas 
and hiding places for small game. 


From this planting we drove on 
into another area where a sizeable 
open field on a hillside had been 
planted to corn. And what corn it 
was! It towered over our heads and 
the ears were huge. The Protector 
pulled back the husk showing how 
well filled out the ears were. 


Some of this corn would be har- 
vested, we were told, and used for 
winter feeding at regular feeding sta- 
tions established on the game lands. 
The balance would be left standing 
to supply forage food and grain for 
all sorts of game animals. 

That this was already a popular 


spot, could be readily seen from the 
various tracks on the ground. At one 
place we could see where a coon had 
been a recent visitor as had turkey 
and deer. 


On this particular game land is a 
nursery where they grow food bear. 
ing shrubs and multiflora roses for 
use on edge plantings and various 
places on the game lands. Long beds 
with slotted roofs held hundreds of 
husky, healthy looking multiflora rose 
bushes that would be ready for trans- 
planting into a border under which 
in the future game would seek safety 
and from which they would garner 
the hips as an added succulent morse] 
in their diet. Song birds also benefit 
greatly from this and many of the 
other plantings. We were shown a 
woodland area where some checker 
cutting had recently been done. Here 
they cut the timber out of one place, 
leave an area of about equal size un- 
cut and then cut another, checkering 
it over the area to be cut. This pro- 
vides varied living, feeding and cover 
areas. 

In still another section we were 
shown how selective cutting is done. 
Removing only harvestable timber 
for market opens the overhead canopy 
so the sun can penetrate, permitting 
new growth to spring up on the 
forest floor as browse for deer and 
giving light and room for young trees 
to develop. 


Another way of providing food for 
turkeys is by felling undesirable trees 
and planting cuttings of wild grape 
around them. Eventually the wild 
grape takes over, forming a solid mat- 
like canopy. Under this mat is per- 
fect cover, and turkeys and other 
birds have a feast when the grapes 
hang purple and drop to the ground 
after the first frost. 

We learned a little about how 
much there is to game and land 
management that is not known to the 
average hunter. Most of us roam 
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about through the woods, little 
dreaming that many hours of labor 
went into that tangled mass of grape 
vines or that hedge of food-bearing 
shrubs and areas of almost im- 
penetrable briars. 

The Protector was most courteous 
and explained the program in detail, 
pointing out many things to us, and 
willingly answering our questions. 
Finally we arrived back at: our start- 
ing point and thanked our guide for 
a most interesting and informative 
trip, and started on our way back 
home. 

Supper in the Open 

We found a nice shady spot along 
the road home and stopped to have 
our supper. We had taken along a 
small gasoline stove, and one of those 
insulated food cases. In the case we 
had a container of sliced boiled 
potatoes, hamburgers made ready to 
fry with a square of waxed paper 
between each hamburger and _ all 
wrapped in waxed paper for pro- 
tection. We like the fixings with our 
hamburgers so we had some finely 
chopped onion in a small plastic box, 
and some sliced dill pickle strips in 
another. Tomatoes and _ celery 
rounded out the supply, except for a 
plastic zipper bag which held buns, 
a container of butter, and in those 
wedge-shaped plastic boxes nested a 
piece of fresh apple pie, uncrushed 
and tempting to a pair of hungry 
people. Everything was cold and fresh, 
for we had laid an ice bag filled with 
ice on the top before we zippered 
down the lid on our food case. 

The following supplies are kept in 
another zippered bag; a plastic table- 
cloth, a small. plastic zipper case in 
which are small plastic knives, forks 
and spoons; a bottle-can opener-cork- 
screw combination gadget; a small 
paring knife and a tablespoon; salt 
and pepper shakers and a square box 
with. sugar cubes. There are also 
plastic plates, cups and glasses, (the 


kind that are pliable but not break- 
able), a medium skillet and usually a 
small pan. These new plastics are 
marvelous and play a very important 
part in our lives. 


The third kit holds two thermos 
bottles, one filled with water, the 
other with coffee. 


These three kits are very handy, 
easy to handle and the equipment is 
kept together at all times and always 
ready for any trip. 


The gasoline stove was lighted and 
the hamburgers were popped into a 
hot skillet in which some of our 
butter supply was already bubbling. 
Nicely browned, they were lifted out 
onto the buttered buns and the pota- 
toes were put into the pan. Every- 
thing assembled and the fixings put 
into our hamburgers the potatoes 
were ready and we really did justice 
to a supper in the open that far sur- 
passed the finest banquet. Eating out 
in the open does something to food. 


Here is a recipe for a real day out- 
doors for you and your buddy. The 
Game Commission has invited you 
to visit their game lands and see what 
they are doing. Maybe you haven't 
joined your husband on some of his 
hunting trips afield, nevertheless 
you'll see much of interest and so 
will he. 


When either of you buy a hunting 
license $1.25 of that license fee is set 
aside for food and cover. Its fine to 
see what that money had done and 
is doing for preserving wildlife and 
providing better sport. 

The recipe for the food you'll find 
good, too, and when you come back 
home, dishwashing, cooking and the 
myriad of other tasks won't look 
nearly so humdrum, you'll have a 
fresh start. 


Don’t be surprised if the man in 
the family starts looking over his 
hunting equipment the next day or 
so, and if you’re Diana, you'll be do- 
ing the same thing. 

. The End 
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Practice Run 


WILLIAMSPORT—On August 29 
I released a crate of twelve pheasants 
and they flew into a corn field. I 
observed a bird flying with the 
pheasants that did not look like one 
of them, and discovered that it was 
a Cooper’s hawk. It was following 
one of the pheasants, but when. the 
pheasant landed in the cornfield it 
did not follow it down, but landed 
in a nearby tree. District Game Pro- 
tector Paul Ranck, Williamsport. 


More Crow Depredations 


LIGONIER—Varied and new dep- 
redations by crows seem to be com- 
monplace. I was told a story by a 
fisherman to the effect that he ob- 
served a trio of crows disturbing a 
mallard duck and her brood. The 
crows scattered the brood, driving 
some of the young ducks to land, 
then killing some of the very young 
ducklings. The fisherman on the op- 
posite shore was helpless to do any- 
thing but throw stones—which did 
not seem to bother the black killers. 
Conservation Education Assistant 
Robert D. Parlaman, Ligonier. 





Killer vs. Killer 


MEHOOPANY—While repairing a 
road in Potter County, Charles Grat- 
ton, a highway crew foreman, and 
several of his crew noticed a large 
grayish hawk making determined 
swoops at the ground. After the 
fourth dive Gratton walked over to 
the place and found the hawk try- 
ing to make off with a large rattle. 
snake. The snake proved too big for 
the hawk and it flew away. The head 
of the rattler was neatly severed from 
the body. From the description of the 
bird it might have been a goshawk. 
District Game Protector Keith C., 
Hinman, Mehoopany. 


Weasel Takes To The Trees 


SOMERSET—On July 21 I ob. 
served a disturbance in a large wild 
cherry tree and then two small 
animals either fell or jumped about 
go feet to the ground. When they 
crossed the road it turned out to be 
a weasel pursuing a red squirrel. 
The chase continued up another tree 
and then through a tile and into 
some high weeds, where I heard the 
squirrel squeal. The weasel had evi- 
dently made a kill. District Game 
Protector E. W. Cox, Somerset. 


He Who Laughs Last 

WILCOX—My son reports that 
while visiting his predator traps he 
found a red fox in one that was 
staked fast, and he flushed five grouse 
within fifteen feet of the trap, in 
plain view of the trapped fox. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Vern A. Van 
Order, Wilcox. 
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Rabies in Sullivan County 


LAPORTE-In the _ immediate 
vicinity of Sullivan County we are 
having an outbreak of rabies. At the 
present time we have been able to 
secure two specimens of wildlife that 
had positive rabies, one raccoon and 
one grey fox. Along with those, speci- 
mens of dogs and cattle had the 
disease and were lost by the farmers 
in Sullivan County. District Game 
Protector Robert K. Benscoter, La- 
porte. 


Rattler Meets His Master 


MIDDLEBURG-—In the early part 
of June Mr. Miles R. Crebs, line 
superintendent for the Middlecreek 





Valley Telephone Company was 
checking some lines and found a 
rattlesnake about 30 inches long that 
had just been killed by a large land 
turtle. The turtle had caught the 
rattler back of the head and had 
pinched it badly over the neck. He 
was still holding the snake in that 
position when found by Mr. Crebs. 
There had been quite a struggle 
according to the markings on the 
dusty road. District Game Protector 
Raymond Holtzapple, Middleburg. 


Food Plots Really Producing 


BENTON—During the month of 
August approximately 170 bushels of 
wheat and approximately 140 bushels 
of rye were combined from approxi- 
mately 27 acres of food plots on 


State Game Lands No. 13. These 
food plots were newly cleared a year 
ago. Besides the grain that was har- 
vested a narrow strip all around the 
edges of the plots was allowed to 
remain standing for turkey feed. One 
evening in late April I counted more 
than sixty deer eating in these same 
food plots. District Game Protector 
Razell A. Stidd, Benton. 


Corn-fed Bears 


WILLIAMSPORT—Am having 
lots of bear damage complaints— 
more this year than in the past 
several years. There are plenty of 
apples and some cherries and black- 
berries, and the scrub oak has loads 
of acorns. The dry weather has cut 
down the corn crop and the bears 
are taking the best corn. They are 
working the corn fields on Game 
Lands, which is of some help to the 
farmer. The largest amount of dam- 
age in this district is a 10 acre lot of 
soy beans damaged by deer. The 
same farmer had 18 acres of corn con- 
siderably damaged by bears. District 
Game Protector Levi R. Whippo, 
Williamsport. 


Don’t Leave Good Manners At Home 


WILKES-BARRE-I noticed that 
the hunter is taking advantage of the 
farmer that is keeping his land open 
to public hunting. Recent cancella- 
tions of farms in the Game Commis- 
sion’s Farm Game Project reveals 
that the hunter is abusing the land 
of the farmer as well as his own right 
to have a place to hunt. Practicing 
a few lessons in hunting etiquette 
would be a credit to the hunter. Not 
asking permission to hunt, parking 
in a lane where the farmer cannot 
get by and tramping down the 
farmer’s unharvested corn are just a 
few of the unpardonable sins. District 
Game Protector John C. Behel, 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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Tip on Self Preservation 


ST. THOMAS—Probably one of 
the best places to avoid during a 
thunder storm when caught out in 
the woods, would be our refuge lines. 
We see evidence of their being struck 
pretty often. This year we noticed 
on 503-A and 503-D where one of 
the bolts had struck and followed 
the wire for at least a mile on each 
refuge. The one on 503-D killed six 








good-sized oak trees to which the 
wire was fastened and in addition 
killed all the leaves and branches 
of trees and brush within one foot 
of the wire. District Game Protector 
Edward Campbell, St. Thomas. 


Bob-White on the Increase 


WASHINGTON —During_ the 
spring and early summer few quail 
were heard or seen, but now there 
seems to be quail calling everywhere. 
The broods that I have seen are big 
ones—fifteen to twenty birds—and I 
have seen two and three broods in 
one hay field. They came through 
the winter one hundred percent bet- 
ter than I ever hoped for and I have 
observed quail in areas that have 
not been stocked with quail in the 
past three years. District Game Pro- 
tector G. T. Church, Washington. 


Too Many “Rats” 


MT. HOLLY SPRINGS—The 
closed season on muskrats has re- 
sulted in a remarkable increase in 
these furbearers in this district. I 
have received many complaints of 


muskrat damage done to field corp 
farm ponds, springs, and in one case 
last spring they got into a farmer's 
barn and destroyed his apples. In a 
number of places they have com. 
completely destroyed as much as 1), 
acres of standing corn. District Game 
Protector John R. Spahr, Mt. Holly 
Springs. 


Late-comers 


WEATHERLY—W hile assisting 
Game Protector Ramsey on August 
27 we observed a ringneck hen on 
Farm Game Project No. 179 witha 
brood of week-old chicks. This was 
an extremely late hatch but the 
brood seemed healthy enough. Dis. 
trict Game Protector Glenn A. Kit. 
chen, Weatherly. 


Fox Has His Hands Full 


WHATON—During the past 
month Bert Williams, of Whaton, 
told me that he was sitting on his 
porch watching a large turkey feed- 
ing in a field across First Fork. A 
gray fox stalked it and succeeded in 
catching it twice but each time it 
managed to get away. At last it was 
able to get into the air and flew into 
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the woods. It did not seem to be any 
the worse for the encounter except 
for the loss of some feathers. District 
Game Protector William D. Neely, 
Austin. 
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yi 4 Noni Aetoaahs Shotgun 


By Ed Shearer 


HE crisp mornings of October 
Hen with us again. The birds have 
begun their annual trek to warmer 
climes, and the dyed-in-the-wool 
hunter has been working his dogs 
on game for the past month. The 
bird dogs and the hounds have aban- 
doned their lethergetic flea-hunting 
tactics and have acquired that alert 
pose that is the hall mark of all 
good hunting dogs when they sense 
that serious business is close at hand. 

This year will see something new 
in Pennsylvania’s game fields. The 
semi-automatic shotgun. For the first 
time the bars have been let down 
in a state that has banned the semi- 
automatic from the start. 

As a good portion of Pennsylvania’s 
shooters have had little experience 
with this type gun we will take a 
look at the available models, their 
manner of functioning and some of 
their good and bad points. 

The first and still the best semi- 
automatic was the invention of that 
wizard of the gun world, John M. 
Browning. Browning, becoming im- 
patient with domestic arms manufac- 
turers, took his gun to Belgium where 
the Fabrique Nationale D’Arms de 
Guerre of Belgium had been making 
his original automatic pistol since 
1900. Here his gun was well received 
and in 1903 the first semi-automatic 
shotgun, the Browning, was placed 
on the Belgian market. The American 
manufacturing rights were sold to 





Remington who began production on 
the same gun in 1905. 

In the intervening years several 
foreign versions of the semi-auto- 
matic shotgun have appeared, but 
were mostly short-lived and few 
reached the American market. Other 
American firms have brought out 
close copies of the Browning since 
the patent rights have expired. 

Winchester brought out their 1911 
model after long experimentation. 
Later they streamlined it in their 
model 40. This gun could never com- 
pete with the much better Browning 
type and was discontinued by Win- 
chester some years ago. 

In semi-automatic shotgun actions 
the shot shells with their paper cases 
presented an obstacle in obtaining 
satisfactory feeding and extracting 
performance. As all shells expanded 
at the moment of explosion, unlike 
the brass, the paper shot shells were 
slow to return to their normal pro- 
portions. Thus caused hang-ups. 

Browning got around this by hav- 
ing the barrel and breach block re- 
coil together for the full distance of 
the travel of the block. Thus he al- 
lowed for longest possible time for 
the case to return to normal size 
before any attempt was made to ex- 
tract it from the chamber. This type 
of action is known as the long recoil 
system and due to the above features 
has survived while other types of 
semi-automatics have practically dis- 
appeared. 

One disadvantage of the long re- 
coil system was the large box-like 
receiver that made the weight of 
the older models excessive. Another 
undesirable feature of the long recoil 
system is the jar of the breech block 
going back to firing position. This 
delays recovery from recoil and as a 
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result cuts down speed of effective 
fire. 

In recent years there has been con- 
siderable refinement of the semi-au- 
tomatics. The cumbersome receiver 
housing has been done away with 
and the gun has been streamlined 
to the slide action repeating shotgun. 
This has made possible substantial 
weight reduction, consequently light 
weight models have made their ap- 
pearance in all available makes. As 
a result the recent semi-automatics 
are far better upland guns than the 
old, heavy models. 


There are three makes of semi- 
automatics available to the sports- 
men at the present time. The first 
we will discuss is the Browning, still 
of Belgian manufacture, although I 
understand it will be serviced at the 
Browning plant in St. Louis, Mo, 
This model still retains the large re- 
ceiver housing. It will be well to note 
that opinion is divided among the 
shodters as to the advantages of the 
streamlined versions of the semi-au- 
tomatics—many contend that the 
square contour of the old receiver is 
a great aid in aligning the gun. The 
standard model with 28 inch barrel, 
tips the scales at 8 pounds. There is 
a light weight model that weighs 
714 pounds as well as a model called 
“Sweet 16” in 16 gauge that goes 
just 634 pounds. I can state that this 
is truly a sweet handling gun; the 
Browning is a time-tried, thoroughly 
reliable semi-automatic. 

Savage Arms company put out two 
models, 775 and 755, both of which 
are streamlined versions of the long 
recoil type action. The model 755 
with a 28 inch barrel in 12 gauge 
weighs 814 pounds. The 16 gauge 
runs 14 a pound lighter. The model 
775 is the light weight model having 
a receiver housing made of light- 
weight alloy and weighs just 634 
pounds. Like all semi-automatics in 
use today they have friction ring ad- 
justment for light or heavy loads. 
The Savage in both models may be 





equipped with either the Cutts Com. 
pensator or the Poly Choke. I haye 
never shot this model but the many. 
facturer’s reputation is good. 
Remington has hit the jack pot 
in the semi-automatic field with their 
Sportsman 58. This gun has a receiver 
that follows closely the lines of their 
model 31 and the Winchester model 
12 pump action guns. In the rede. 
signed action the use of new steels 
and stamping has not only cut the 
weight but has moved the point of 
balance to the rear, making it a much 
faster pointing gun than the old 
model. The redesigned fore-end and 
stock make the most of this better 
balance, and the result is one of the 
fastest pointing guns on the market, 


I had one of these guns made up 
for a Cuban Doctor for shooting 
quail in the thick growth of Cuba. 
I ordered the barrel 24 inches long 
including the Poly Choke. I gave 
it quite a workout, adjusting the 
choke and load before the Doctor 
took it to Cuba. Set at improved 
cylinder it gave beautiful even pat- 
terns at from 15 to 25 yards with 
Remington skeet loads, and was the 
fastest handling gun I ever shot. For 
quail, woodcock and grouse it would 
be hard to equal for those who like 
a single barrel gun. 

For the more open field shooting 
where the ranges were around 40 
yards, the short barrel made accu- 
rate pointing a -little difficult, al- 
though it had killed patterns much 
farther. This gun made quite a stir 
in Cuba where there is no bag limit 
and they bet on the size of the kill. 

The fore-ends and stock are ma- 
chine checked by a special Reming- 
ton process. The wood in the stocks 
and fore-ends that I have seen are 
of good quality walnut and _ well 
seasoned. The fore-ends have a new 
steel insert which helps to prevent 
splitting and battering from recoil. 
There is an enlarging safety button, 
a knurled coin slotted magazine cap 
to make dismounting easier. The 
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streamlined dural trigger guard not 
only looks better but makes the gun 
carry and handle better in the field. 
The modern tendency of using stamp- 
ings where possible to reduce weight 
and cost is apparent in this gun, 
but it in no way detracts from the 
strength of the action. The standard 
un with a 28 inch barrel weighs 
about 714 pounds. The 16 gauge 
runs 614 pounds. The 20 gauge tips 
the beam at only 614 pounds. Rem- 
ington has eliminated much of the 
breech block jolt in this model and 
recoil is also reduced materially. 

This is the assortment of semi- 
automatic guns available at the pres- 
ent time. I did not anticipate a big 
rush to buy automatic shotguns 
and a check of several large sporting 
goods stores bears this out. Game is 
killed with the shots that hit, and 
as far as speed of fire is concerned 
the pump gun can be fired just as 
fast effectively, and the double even 
faster for two shots. 

So buy a semi-automatic if it looks 
good to you, but don’t buy the idea 
that you can spray ’em down. You've 
still got to hit ’em. 

. . The End 


MAKE-DO’S AND SUBSTITUTES 
—SAFE AND UNSAFE 


By Dr. Henry M. Stebbins 


Hand-loaded Ammunition 


Here we can have fun, economy, 
the right load for the job, and often 
keep shooting when supplies are 
scanty. But knowledge and constant 
care are essential. 

Heavy loads safe in one rifle may 
be dangerous in another of the same 
caliber but with smaller groove or 
bore diameter, rough, rusted barrel, 
greater chamber length or headspace, 
or even a closer throat into which 
the bullet of a chambered cartridge 
fits. And the other rifle may be of 
less sound material or design. 

FFFG black powder is fine grained 


and fast burning, FFG is medium, 
FG is coarse and slower. To use 
FFFG instead of FG in a .38-55 or 
45-70, for example, calls for a cut 
in charge by from 4 to 6 grains 
weight. Substitutes with smokeless 
are not so easy. Best use recommended 
charges and weight each “maximum” 
load. Be sure that bullet weight, 
diameter, toughness, and _ bearing 
length aren’t above standard. Brass 
cases thicker than standard decrease 
powder space and raise pressures be- 
yond the proportionate extra strength 
of such brass. 


Substitute brass, sometimes altered 
in shape or length, can be useful: 
.2 Winchester Self-loading for the 
old but good .32-44 S&W revolver, 
35 or .351 W.S.L. for .38 Special, 
etc. Always consider the thickness 
and quality of substitute brass. 


Pistol primers can be used for 
some rifle loads but don’t ignite all 
rifle powders properly. They are too 
thin to stand high pressure without 
grave danger of puncturing and 
shooting hot gas back through the 
rifle, and they are risky in tubular 
magazines crammed full of cartridges. 

Government .go caliber rifle prim- 
ers are corrosive but do not harm 
brass for reloading. Bore cleaning 
with a brass brush and water or 
ammonia is easy. Mercuric primers, 
now rare, make brass brittle and 
unsafe to reload, particularly in bot- 
tle-necked cases. 

Filing or drilling the points of 
army bullets to make them expand 
can easily be excessive. If the lead 
is shot out of the bullet jacket and 
the jacket sticks in the bore, the 
next bullet fired through that partly 
plugged barrel swells or bursts it, 
and the rifle action and shooter may 
share in the calamity. About a 1/32 
inch hole, 1/16 inch deep, is far 
enough to go. Best substitute factory 
or custom made hunting bullets of 
equal or smaller diameter and weight. 


(More of These Next Month) 
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GOVERNOR SETS DATES FOR 
HUNT SAFELY WEEK 


In a statement made public Octo- 
ber 1, Governor John S. Fine said: 

“In proclaiming October 22d to 
27th inclusive as Hunt Safely Week 
in this Commonwealth, I am mind- 
ful of the great responsibility in pre- 
venting shooting accidents and sav- 
ing human lives. The sport of hunt- 
ing as a recreation is a wonderful 
tonic for both health and happiness 
when safely pursued; but no piece of 
game is worth the risk of being shot 
or the loss of an eye, an arm, a leg, 
or a life. 

“Last hunting season 16 people 
were killed and 449 were injured in 
Pennsylvania by shooting mishaps. 





Governor Fine 


Many of these casualties occurred 
through inexperience, lack of knowl. 
edge, and carelessness in the handling 
of firearms. The beginner and novice 
should first become schooled in the 
safe handling of his gun and later 
learn the technique of hunting. For 
your protection, wear bright red or 
some other distinctive coloring when 
hunting. Don’t be indifferent to your 
own safety or that of the other per- 
son. A moment of carelessness can 
result in a life of sorrow and regret. 

“This appeal is for the safety of 
all, so play it safe, hunt carefully, 
don’t rush, make sure of your target 
before you shoot, and keep your gun 
on safe or the hammer down until 
you are ready to shoot. Don’t let your 
enthusiasm upset sound judgment. 

“You owe it to yourself and the 
sport to Hunt Safely and Return 
Safely.” 





Would you like to know the age 
of your deer this year? Watch for 
details in the November issue! 











Day-Old Pheasant Chick 
Rearing Program Increase 


Last year the Game Commission 
distributed over 166,000 day-old ring- 
neck chicks among sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, Farm-Game Project co- 
operators, rabbit farm owners and 
farmers who leave their land open to 
hunting and who have the required 
equipment to rear the birds. Of these 
chicks, about 129,000 or 78% were 
raised to maturity in 1950. This was 
an increase of 3% over the percent: 
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age of those brought to releasing age 
by these sources in 1949. 

This year, the 200,000 day-old 
chick goal set by the Commission was 
surpassed by more than 25,000. 

In compliance with the present 
program, most of the hens reared by 
other than sportsmen’s organizations 
will be retained in the Commission’s 
holding pens, to be released next 
spring as brood stock. 

In areas where the hen hold-over 
plan was in effect during the 1949- 
30 winter and where, in combina- 
tion, large numbers of day-old chicks 
were reared and liberated last year, 
field checks showed a considerable 
increase in the number of pheasants 
taken by hunters in the 1950 season. 


Refresher Courses at 
Ross Leffler School 


Not only does the Game Commis- 
sion’s Ross Leffler School of Conser- 
vation provide training for newly- 
enrolled Student Officers who sub- 
sequently are absorbed in the Com- 
mission’s regular field personnel, but 
it also gives in-service instruction in 
the form of Refresher Courses held 
periodically for salaried Game Pro- 
tectors, a _ restricted number of 
Deputies, and Food and Cover Corps 
foremen. 

Courses differ according to the 
needs of the various groups. Game 


Protectors are instructed in the ap- 
agro and enforcement of the 
atest Game Laws and are brought 
up to date on new Commission poli- 
cies, as well as the most recently 
developed methods of game propoga- 
tion, land utilization, and public 
relations. Deputies are given a 
course combining these subjects with 
a general review of all information 
necessary to promote wise conserva- 
tion, aid in law enforcement and ad- 
vance established Commission poli- 
cies. Food and Cover Foremen are 
taught the latest improved methods 
of providing food and cover for 
wildlife. 

The most recent of these Refresher 
Courses were held this past summer. 
Twenty-eight Game Protectors at- 
tended classes from June 8 to 9Q, 
twenty-seven from June 10 to 16, 
twenty-eight ‘from June 17 to 23, 
twenty-seven from June 24 to 30, 
twenty-six from July 8 to 14, and 
twenty-eight from July 15 to 21. 

Twenty-five deputies attended 
classes during the week of July 29 
to August 4, and twenty-five from 
August 5 to 11. 

From August 12 to 18 thirty Food 
and Cover Foremen received instruc- 
tion. 

In this manner the Commission 
makes certain that the most up-to- 
date conservation information and 
training will be reflected in better 
public service by their field employes. 





NEW ANGLE ON SOUTHERN RINGNECKS 
The long-standing mystery of why pheasants do not establish themselves 
in the wild in southern climes while the smaller and less aggressive quail 
does very nicely may have been solved by the Illinois Natural History 
Survey Division, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 


On the basis of experiments conducted to date, the answer may lie in 
the temperature of the eggs during the laying period. Pheasant eggs ex- 
posed ta high temperatures showed a marked reduction in hatchability 


while quail eggs subjected to the same conditions showed none. 
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THOMAS A. MOISER 


It is a tough job to write finis to the serv- 
ice of an old-timer whoever he may be. You 
hate to believe the time has come to remove 
his name from the roster. So it is with Tom 
Moiser, District Game Protector, Bellefonte, 
who resigned July 17, 1951, just 14 days 
prior to having reached the mandatory re- 
tirement age of 65. 

Because of his enthusiasm, energy and 
boundless good humor, Tom endeared him- 
self to all of his associates and to thousands 
of sportsmen whose cause he so courageously 
and efficiently championed. There are not 
enough superlative adjectives in our book to 
describe the fine job he did every day and 
every year since he first joined the staff— 
nearly thirty years ago. 

Thirty years is a long time to be in the 
conservation saddle, but now he has hung 
it up, officially at least. Unofficially, you 
could no morc take the zest and the chal- 
lenge of law enforcement, or the love of the 
outdoors from him than you could his love 
of family, his devotion to duty or his serv- 
ice to the people. We wish his remaining 
years and those of his loved ones to be 
happy and peaceful years as we say so-long 
but not good-bye to a real veteran of a 
great cause. 
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ARE YOU GUILTY? 


Have you ever fired at a piece 
of game that you knew was too far 
away for a reasonably certain kill 
hoping for a stroke of luck to brin 
the bird or animal to bag? Did you 
ever submit to the temptation to 
throw a little lead at out-of-season 
game just to “see what would hap. 

Too many gunners are thought. 
less, or just plain cruel, in this re 
spect and no one will ever know 
the exact extent of the injuries, suf. 
fering and death caused by acts of 
this sort. Occasionally, however, the 
results are seen by human eyes and 
the cruelty of wanton shooting is 
revealed in all its ugliness. Several 
years ago Conservation Education 
Assistant Robert D. Parlaman, then 
a District Game Protector, witnessed 
the following incident, and his re- 
port is as follows: 

“In company with another Game 
Protector, we were investigating a 
report of a buck deer that had been 
wounded, apparently by small shot 
from the shotgun of a thoughtless 
and heartless small game hunter. Our 
informant told us that the animal 
was blinded and quite helpless. 

“Soon afterward we located the 
spot where the deer was last re- 
ported to have been seen and began 
our search of the area. Indications 
were that our efforts would soon bring | 
results, for fresh signs told us that 9 
there had been quite a bit of activity | 
thereabouts. : 

“T located him in a small clearing. 7 
His head was badly wounded and 
infection had set in. Finally he 
scented me and dashed towards the 
woods. But he fell and stumbled over 
everything in his path, until finally 
he hit a large tree with a resound: 
ing thud. He was a sorry sight trying 
to free himself from the low hang- 
ing branches. 

“Then out of thin air an adult 
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doe appeared at the ‘buck’s side. She 
was very nervous and glanced my 
way every other second. She moved 
against the buck, nudging him in an 
effort to lead him to safety. As her 
devotion to her mate overcame her 
fear she would run some distance 
ahead of the buck, only to return 
to his side to repeat the performance. 


The buck realized her intentions too, 
for he would travel by her side a 
short distance, until he became en- 
tangled in the thuck brush. 

“A single shot at close range soon 
put the suffering animal out of its 
misery, but I doubt that I'll ever 
forget that pitiful sight.” 


‘“Home-grown’”’ Ducks For Keystone Hunters 


A new Pennsylvania duck program 
has given waterfowl its rightful place 
in the state’s wildlife management 
scheme, the Game Commission an- 
nounces. While the. waterf-wl prob- 
lem is largely a federal and inter- 
national one, and the Common- 
wealth is not the duck state some 
others are for lack of flat, marsh 
areas, still it is believed there are 
things that can be done to better the 
situation for our duck hunters and 
the wildfowl program generally. 


Early this summer, approximately 
7,000 four to seven week-old ducklings 
—mallards and black duck and mal- 
lard crossbreeds—were released over 
the state, wherever there were suit- 
able areas. These young waterfowl 
were liberated on beaver ponds, hid- 
den marshes and other inaccessible 
spots far from humans who might 


feed and coddle them and so cause 
them to become undesirably tame. 


All of the released ducklings were 
leg banded. Information on banded 
ducks taken by hunters should be 
forwarded to the Game Commission’s 
Harrisburg office or to a District 
Game Protector. Such data is impor- 
tant to this program. Hunters who 
cooperate will be told where and 
when each bird in question was 
liberated. 


The expectation is that here as 
elsewhere the stocked ducks that 
safely run the gauntlet of fall hunters 
will return to the areas where they 
were placed, there to rear families 
and increase our native population. 
Repeated over several years, the ad- 
ditional shooting provided Pennsyl- 
vania waterfowl hunters should be 
considerable. 
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oe 4 ine Helps a 


By L. J. Kopp 


HAT is it? Animal lure is a 

liquid composed of glands, 
glandular secretions, etc., from var- 
ious animals. 


Throughout the United States 
there are approximately fifteen well- 
known and recognized manufacturers 
of animal lure. It may be helpful for 
the beginner to know that these lures 
are compounded and aged by highly 
experienced trappers. The com- 
pounding of lure is not simply a 
matter of mixing together a couple 
of odoriferous ingredients. Most of 
them are mixed in accordance with a 
specific, and often scientific formula. 


For years, the use and value of 
animal lure has been a highly con- 
troversial subject among trappers. In 
most cases however the arguments do 
not reflect upon the general use of 
lure, but rather upon a certain type 
of lure. Consequently, many young 
trappers find themselves much con- 
fused, and have difficulty in decid- 
ing just which make or type of lure 
to purchase. 


Another factor which adds to the 
confusion is the little-known fact that 
not all makes of lure will work in 
the same locality. For example, with- 
in the past few years I have been in 
close contact on this subject with 
Gene Hill, of Upper Darby, Pa., one 
of the State’s leading fox trappers and 
President of the Pennsylvania Trap- 
pers’ Association. We have found that 
there is a real difference of opinion 
among the fox population in our in- 


TRAPS. 4 


TO 


Ce WRAPS fr 





dividual trapping areas. Lures which 
I find satisfactory in my section, do 
not work at all in southeastern Penp. 
sylvania, and vice versa. From this it 
can be seen that a lure made jn 
Eastern U. S. might possibly be of no 
help in your immediate area, while 
a lure made out West would work 
wonders. This, of course, is not gen- 
erally true, and I am only saying it 
in order to give you a clear under. 
standing of the fact that animals vary 
greatly in their likes and dislikes in 
different sections of the country, 

In my opinion, you need only two 
types of fox lure in Pennsylvania. 
During the Fall, and up until freez- 
ing weather sets in, the proper type of 
lure to use is gland lure. Later, when 
freezing weather persists, the type to 
use is call lure. The main difference 
in these two lures is simply that the 
latter contains a very strong smelling 
animal musk, such as skunk musk, 
which does not lose its identity even 
during severe freezing temperatures. 
Therefore, when you want to buy fox 
lure, ask the manufacturer for either 
fall-type gland lure, or winter-type 
call lure. 

The very best lure will not serve its 
purpose if improperly employed. 
Probably the first mistake that the 
beginner will make is that of using 
too much lure at a set. In most cases, 
the directions for using a particular 
brand of lure is printed on the jar 
or container. While it is always a 
good idea to follow such directions, 
it is equally true that they can be 
misinterpreted. For example: if the 
directions call for one to six drops 
to a set, it does not mean that the 
more you use, the better it will be. 
In normal fall weather, one or two 
drops are sufficient. After a catch has 
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been made, one drop. will do. If, 
after the set has been lured, a heavy 
rain occurs, it will naturally be neces- 
sary to again use one or two drops. 
It is well to remember that a fox 
will smell one tiny drop of lure just 
as soon as he will smell a whole jar 
full. Some expert trappers claim that 
only a trace of lure is better than a 
drop, and at any rate use it sparingly. 


Another important point is not to 
use more than orie brand of lure at 
one set. If you wish to use several 
brands of lure in the same locality, 
it is best to make several sets, and 
use a different lure at each set. This 
is a good way to determine which 
lure is most attractive to fox. You 
could for example, make four sets in 
a large field, about one hundred feet 
apart, and use a different lure at each 
set. The set which catches the most 
foxes during the season will tell you 
which of the four brands of lure is 
most attractive to the fox. 


It might also be well to explain 
that even though some lures may 
smell almost identical, they should be 
used only for the animal for which 
it is intended. Don’t use skunk lure 
at fox sets, or fox lure at skunk sets. 


So far our discussion on lure has 
been concerned more or less with fox 
trapping. The reason for this is 
simply that I do not advocate the 
use of lure for all fur animals. In fact 
lure is practically worthless in trap- 
ping muskrats, skunks, and oppos- 
sum. You set traps for these animals 
where you find them, and it is not a 
question of calling them in from long 
distances. Many trappers do not ad- 
vise the use of lure in mink trapping, 
for here too, you set your traps where 
the animals are found normally, and 
where there is no need to lure them. 

Aside from the fox, coon, and 
weasel, lure is unnecessary. As a 
whole however, all animal lures are 
made and tested for the purpose of 
calling an animal to a specific spot, 


and that is exactly what it will do 
if properly used in conjunction with 
similarly made sets. 

Since such lure will call an animal 
to any desired spot, it is often ad- 
vantageous to the trapper who traps 
in sections where he might be 
troubled with trap thieves, or just 
common troublesome spectators. 


For example, when making sets 
along small rivulets along the moun- 
tain for fox or coon, the animal can 
be lured away from the main line of 
travel along the waters edge. Sets can 
be made behind a stump, or clump of 
bushes where a casual passerby would 
seldom notice either the trap or a 
trapped animal. 


If you wish to make coon sets in 
areas where dogs are known to roam 
about, a set can be made on top of a 
stump. Such a stump could be from 
two to three feet high, and preferably 
it should have a rotten top so that a 
bed can be dug on top of the stump 
for the trap. Bait and lure are placed 
to one side of the trap and covered 
lightly. A coon will smell this lure 
and will climb upon the stump to 
investigate. While moving about on 
the stump he will likely be caught. 
On the other hand, a dog seldom, if 
at all, will climb upon a stump, but 
instead will stand up on his hind 
legs merely to satisfy his curiosity. 
His front feet will be placed on the 
edge of the stump and there is little 
danger that he will be caught. 


For those who have never used 
animal lure, or are in doubt as to 
its value, remember, it is not a new 
magic medicine to rob you of your 
money. Instead it is a very well- 
known trapping essential, accepted 
by trappers as a standard item along 
the trapline. Above all, remember 
that its purpose is to lure an animal, 
but that your trap must catch it. 
Don’t expect it to do more than its 
share. 


. The End 
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Scoring wees Classification of ee 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


OURNAMENTS are conducted 
under rules and regulations pro- 

mulgated by the National Archery 
Association and the National Field 
Archery Association. The former is 
the governing body for target tour- 
naments and the latter prescribes the 
rules and regulations for field archers. 

Although there are two national 
parent bodies field archers who use 
a high anchor and the Instinctive or 
Free Style method of shooting are 
quite capable of shooting a double 
American Round on the target line 
and turning in a card of 600 or bet- 
ter. The Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association, Inc., sponsors an annual 
state-wide Target Championship 
Tournament and also an annual 
state-wide Field Championship Tour- 
nament. The former was held at 
State College, Pennsylvania, over the 
Labor Day week end and the latter 
is scheduled to be held at Sky Haven, 
eleven miles North of Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, on October the 6th and 
“th. 

In order to provide competition at 
all stages from Beginner to Expert, 
archers are classified according to the 
degree of ability which they have at- 
tained. As their scores improve they 
are reclassified accordingly. 

Tournament scores are the basis 
used to classify archers and a central 
classification list is maintained by the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion. The Secretary of each club sends 
the score of each of the participants 
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in a tournament to the executive sec- 
retary and archers are reclassified as 
their tournament scores improve. An 
archer is automatically placed in a 
higher classification on the basis of 
the improvement in his or her score. 
If, however, an archer is no longer 
able to shoot a score within his or 
her classification, the archer may 
upon written request to the Executive 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association be reclassified in 
a lower class so that the archer may 
compete with other archers whose 
scores are comparable. 


Classification 


Archers secure their initial classifi- 
cation by competing in an official 
tournament which they enter as Un- 
classified and shooting a score of 600 
or better in a double American 
Round. A target archer is required 
to shoot a double American Round 
and a field archer a double Field 
Roving Round totalling 28 targets in 
order to be classified. 
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Target Archers Classification 
Women 
1200 and over 


Class Men 


AA vce. see. 1g00 and over 
) VA ee 1200 to 1299 1100 to 1199 
Biege «4059s 1050 tO 1199 g50 to 1099 
ST redecs as goo to 1049 800 to 949 
ape 600 to 899 500 to 799 

Field Archers Classification 
Men 
Class Average 28 target score 


Expert Bowman—Class A .. 
Expert Bowman—Class B ... 


goo and over 
230-299 incl. 


ee 160-229 incl. 
EE ie Sis. asorath.¥ ohs.0'0 8 00 48.0 90-159 incl. 
DEE Uc ee sg eoussccrcesece 89 and under 


Women 

Average 28 target score 

Expert Bowman | ei a 
Mena “Clas 2... cee 
ee a ee 
NE Te re 


190 and over 
130-189 incl. 
60-129 incl. 
59 and under 

The Average Score in the last table 
is defined as the average of the three 
highest of the archers four most re- 
cent 28-target scores. These scores in 
Field Archery may be shot in prac- 
tice or tournament. If they are shot 
in practice they must have been shot 
with at least one other archer as a 
witness. The scores used in competing 
the average score must have been shot 
within the past go days. 


Scoring 


In a target tournament four ar- 
chers are assigned to each target in 
the order of their registration for 
the tournament. By custom the first 
archer assigned to a target is desig- 
nated the target captain. Numbers 
2 and 3 are score keepers and num- 
ber 4 has the duty of retrieving 
arrows which miss the target. 


The target captain orders the 
shooting at his target and decides all 
local questions. His decisions may 
be appealed to the field captain who 
has overall charge of the tournament 
and whose decisions are final. In 
the case of field roving tournaments 
the target captain is the final judge 
of all disputed arrows. It is the duty 
of the target captain to draw the ar- 
rows from the target and announce 
their value to the scorers. 


The scorers must keep a strictly 
itemized account of the value of each 
arrow that hits the scoring face of 
the target. 


Scoring a Target Tournament 


On the target line arrows are scored 
in the following manner: Each archer 
shall shoot six arrows at one time, 
called an END. Unless excused by 
his target captain, he shall shoot three 
arrows, yield place to his target mate 
and then, in his turn, shoot the re- 
maining three arrows. All archers re- 
main back of the shooting line until 
the last archer on the line has fin- 
ished shooting and the field captain 
has blown his whistle which is the 
signal for all archers to go to the 
targets. An arrow leaving the bow 
is deemed to have been shot if the 
archer, while standing where he has 
been shooting cannot reach it with 
his bow, i.e.; as interpreted this rule 
means both feet in shooting position. 
It is not permissible to keep one 
foot in shooting position and step 
forward with the other in order to 
reach the arrow with the bow. 

In walking to the target each ar- 
cher should guard against stepping 
on arrows that have fallen short of 
the target. These arrows should be 
retrieved immediately and handed to 
their owner. 

Arrows must remain in the target 
until withdrawn by the target cap- 
tain or his deputy in the presence of 
the scorers. Arrows withdrawn other- 
wise shall not be counted unless ex- 
cused by the field captain. If an ar- 
row cuts two colors it counts as hav- 
ing hit the inner one. Before touch- 
ing the target the target captain 
looks for such arrows, determines 
their value and if no objection has 
been raised to his ruling, he cus- 
tomarily withdraws the arrow and 
inserts it in the color corresponding 
to the value assigned to it. 

We are now ready to score the 
values of the arrows in the scoring 
face of the target. The target values 
for each arrow are: gold-g; red-7; 
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light blue-5; black-3; and white-1. 
The target captain withdraws his 
own arrows first beginning with the 
arrows having the highest value, 
withdrawing the arrows one at a time 
and announcing the value of each to 
the scorer prior to its withdrawal. 
In withdrawing the arrow the target 
captain places the back of one hand 
against the face of the target at the 
arrow, grasps the shaft of the arrow 
near the target face with his other 
hand using his thumb and fingers 
and withdraws the arrow along the 
line of penetration being careful not 
to bend the shaft. As each arrow is 
withdrawn he transfers it to the hand 
which has been placed against the 
target, grasping it near the pointed 
end, and continues withdrawing 
until all of his arrows have been re- 
moved from the target and the value 
of each arrow announced to the 
scorers. 

Individual score cards are provided 
by the tournament officials. They are 
made in duplicate and distributed 
at the start of the tournament. Fig- 
ure g shows a target archery score 
card with a record of the value of 
each arrow of the first three ends 
entered by the scorer. Six horizon- 
tal spaces are provided to record 
each end of six arrows. The column 
headed H indicates the number of 
arrows in each end which hit the 
scoring face of the target. Note in 
the third end that the second arrow 
is recorded with a zero value which 
indicates that it either missed the 
target or landed outside of the scor- 
ing face. The last or right hand 
column headed § is the total value 
of the arrows for each end. At the 
conclusion of the round columns H 
and S are added vertically to give the 
total hits and the score for the round. 

An arrow passing through any part 
of the scoring face of the target 
counts five or a blue in target ar- 
chery and an arrow shot at ranges 
of sixty yards or less rebounding from 


the scoring face of the target counts 
seven or a red; if shot at ranges over 
sixty yards, a rebound counts as fiye 
or a blue. Rebounds must be wit. 
nessed to be counted. Any arrow 
shot into the target and hanging $0 
that any additional vibration may 
dislodge it and cause it to fall to 
the ground where it would be scored 
as a rebound, may, with the permis. 
sion of the field captain, who will 
order all shooting stopped for the 
purpose, be firmly inserted into the 
target by hand so that the full value 
of the arrow may be scored at the con- 
clusion of the end. . 

As soon as all the arrows of an 
archer have been withdrawn from 
the target the scorers shall compare 
totals for the end in order to main- 
tain a check on the accuracy of the 
score. The archers then assist in, lo- 
cating any missing arrows which have 
not been found by the number four 
men. 

At the conclusion of the round 
they should return to the target 
area to search for arrows that were 
not found during the tournament. 
An arrow that has buried itself in 
the turf and is not visible to the eye 
frequently can be found in one of 
the following ways. If the general 
area in which the arrow is lost is 
known remove your shoes and slide 
your feet across the turf at right 
angles to the line of flight of the 
arrow. This is probably the safest 
way to retrieve buried arrows with 
wooden shafts to avoid breaking the 
shaft. Frequently a metal-tined fork 
is drawn carefully back and forth 
across the turf until the lost arrow 
has been located, but this must be 
done carefully. A word of caution 
on carrying loose arrows. Grasp and 
hold them loosely at the pointed end 
so that the fletching of the arrows 
will not be injured as it surely will 
be if the arrows are carried in a 
compact bundle. 

. To be continued. 
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Chis Whore Won th 





By ‘Herbert Kendrick 


EXT month, with all its chill, 

color, and brightness, will bring 
in another glorious gunning season, 
impatiently anticipated by every man 
who loves a dog and gun. The only 
sad note, other than our fears of 
limited time in the field, is a vast 
majority of hunters who will again 
go afield without a dog, losing the 
greatest part of the experience, and 
leaving enough cripples to supply an 
army of men. Others who hunt with 
dogs will fall miserably short of their 
expectations because of poor prepara- 
tion and conditioning of the faithful 
animals. 


It is certainly not my intention to 
discourage anyone who loves to hunt, 
however, every year far too many 
sportsmen receive a rude awakening 
and a tremendous disappointment. 
It may be well worthwhile if we con- 
sider reasons for hunting failures. 

First let us consider the game it- 
self. With increased gun pressure on 
birds coupled with expanding hous- 
ing and industrial development, per- 
haps the number of birds have di- 
minished to a small degree. The 
scarcity would be far greater except 
for efficient farsighted game commis- 
sions. 

We are inclined to blame the small 
bag on the tired, worn-out statement, 
“There just aren’t any more birds.” 
It seems to me that the statement is 
untrue, however, it is reasonable to 
assume that our game has become a 


great deal smarter. Disturbed more 
often, a game bird has made it his 
business to seek more wilderness area 
and to learn more tricks to evade the 
dog’s point and the gunner’s marks- 
manship. Their feeding habits 
change, they are more alert, and take 
fewer chances. To me this is a chal- 
lenge to the smart hunter, who must 
be in better physical condition, be 
more alert, better educated in bird 
lore, develop and train better dogs, 
and take it with a smile when he is 
outsmarted by a crafty grouse. 

All this leads up to a very strong 
point in this new method of bird 
hunting. The proper dog, properly 
handled, will solve many problems. 

A lamentable number of men look 
upon the pointing dog as a mechan- 
ical performer; something inanimate 
that is given little or no attention 
eleven months of the year, and can 
yet be depended upon to produce 
infallibly, when the opening day ar- 
rives. He is fed, watered, doctored, 
and then left to lie in the shade 
until pounds of flabbly fat lard up 
his muscles. The soft, fat animal is 
called upon to cover acres of rough 
territory at top speed and to find 
and handle birds successfully when 
the sweat is rolling from him as a 
leaky boiler. 

Conditioning is as necessary for the 
working dog as for the prize fighter. 
There is only a month left for us to 
get the dogs in proper shape, and 
any man who cannot spare the time 
to harden his dog should send him 
to a professional trainer who will pre- 
pare him for the days of strenuous 
physical activity. 

Give the young dog a fair chance. 
If at a tender age last year he pointed 
and held his game, do not be too 
sure he will repeat this season. His 
great independence and enthusiasm 
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for the sport may surpass his early 
instincts. If punished and cramped 
too severely the little feller may be- 
come broken spirited and be worth- 
less as a worker. Exercise extreme 
patience and caution and try to 
understand the temperament of the 
hopeful. 

Use good reasonable judgement in 
evaluating a puppy, no matter how 
great his parents may be. Remember 
he is an individual and may differ 
greatly from his sire or dam. Give 
him ample time to develop and make 
sure he receives correct training. 


It is truly sad to see a hunter real- 
ize at the last moment that he should 
have a trained dog for the season, 
frantically calling and wiring com- 
mercial kennels for a suitable pointer 
or setter. After much confusion a 
dog is shipped, arriving too late to 
be worked. The new dog is started 
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handler and in unfamiliar territo 
If a dog should perform satisfactorily 
under those conditions he is really 
one in a mililon. 

It takes time for a new dog to ac 
cept a new master and understand 
his requirements. Acclamation to 
climate, terrain, and cover also takes 
ample time. Give a dog a chance to 
work for you and successes will be 
more abundant. 

The gunner who treats his dog as 
he does his close friends is the wise 
man who derives the greatest benefit 
from the animals that work their 
hearts out to make every field day 
one long to remember. 

Spend these last days working and 
conditioning your dog, so that he 
will be fit to outsmart smarter binds 
and cover more territory in search 
of those that have changed their 
cover into the deeper thickets. 





into the season with a_ strange The End 








HOW TO SECURE A SPECIAL ARCHERY LICENSE | 


Application forms for a Special Archery License and Archery Pre- 
serve Permit can be obtained from any County Treasurer, any hunt- 
ing license issuing agent, the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue 
or the Pennsylvania Game Commission at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

To obtain a Special Archery License, which also entitles you to 
hunt on the Archery Preserves, first secure your resident or nonresi- 





dent hunting license, then submit a completed application and the 
fee of $2.00 to the Department of Revenue, Room 304, Finance Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The Department of Revenue is the | 
only agency from which Special Archery Licenses can be obtained. 
The special archery season for male deer with two or more points 
to one antler is October 15 to October 27, both dates inclusive, except 
Sunday the aust. | 
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Pennsylvania Official 1951 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


Federal Regulations on Waterfowl and other Migratory Game Birds may be 
secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when available) 
Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The o hou 
for bow hunting on October 15, small game on November 1 and buck hunting on December 3 
be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily are 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. but from July 2 to Sep. 
tember 30 inclusive 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time) 














BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
I SR ne Sn ee ee Oe scdnaw Be sscp Ce BD sbcwes Nov. 17 
EE EINES Nive ci cin 5b.0 0p 4 4900s s06sbeosicrcces SB lncve ct se: se ae Nov. 17 
EE fo 2 tn diols bo. 9 0b.0nd oh 04004 obs edcescceses Bie vece © nccn): Gs TS clecciy Nov. 17 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* .......... Da lies vase AE snaate Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .............esseeees Biwwis <% BS sass SD abe ads Nov. 30 
a teks oh.e.css oo aside end ERE ecceee tpt et" SD sven > DS wham Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ............ Cin <b ve SD isces WE & <¥saes Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ Unlimited .... All months except Oct, 
eee eee Re ere Stet xs © vcce. Ae BE cdcted Jan. 1, 19) 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .......... Siceee Oct. 15 ...... Feb. 1, 1953 
ee Ls a 5d ch on dink oc oS bONE 000 00 0cccen shes OO ....° eR SB Litas Feb. 1, 195) 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) .............ccceeeeeceeees 5..Unlimited.. 1951: July 2 to Sept. 2 
1952: July 1 to Sept. 3 
Grackles (closed October only) .............sceeeeee> Unlimited .... All months except Oct, 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .............. | ee Rcoss Eee ED eodene Nov. 24 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... 2.... Nov. 19...... Nov. 24 
(Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or) 
more points to one antler (requires 
Hunting License and Special Archery 
SE, boa ckkiccédawececcent c6cesrsccccocces O66. BO secaky Oct. 27 
DEER ; Yee a at ome 
‘Season—Male with two or more points 
ee, (Oy GUO” Vic cocking accccce| 06+scecscopccoes EG, 2 6c cine Dec. 13 
Antlerless Season—(requires Hunting License . 
| and Antlerless Deer License) by individuals*) ................ Dec. 14 ...... Dec. 15 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 
FURBEARERS: 
Ds cca wapidsctewabine sd Wwe Whee cee Unlimited .... Unprotected to Sept. 1, '2 
EE TY ® FRI Sa rer ape Unlimited .... Nov. 5 ...... Dec, 15 
ES SE BE ee ie. os oa. cbn ss «cides doccdgsunens Unlimited .... Dec. 1 ...... Jan. 15, ' 
Beavers (traps only), state-wide* ..............+.0.- Zccccce Bee. Feb. 18, S32 ... ae 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally killed small game shall mean not mor 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each ro 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
where held, stored or found in possession. 

TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Fayette, Greene, Mercer, Som- 
erset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that part of Cambria west of Highway 
Routes 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 to the west 
shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11 are closed. 

RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day, and ends at Noon on last day (see 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. The 
season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the three combined 1951 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
@ camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during bow and arrow season, 
issued only by Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are 
issued by County Treasurers and the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $1.10, and valid 
only in the County for which issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a 
ligense may also hunt for Antlerless Deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for 
other game. See Digest issud with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application 
for an Antlerless Deer License shall be approved,*or license issued, to a non-resident prior t0 
November 14, or after December 13, 1931. > 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Noénefesidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
a must be kept above ice or water line to facilitate. identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and mia} not be sold or otherwise disposed of 
until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to bé .piaced, taked or set before 7 A. M. on 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the last date indicated for Trapping closes at 
12 o’clock Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. (7-10-51) 

REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY:.PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 5, 1951. 


1951 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1951 TO AUG. 31, 1952, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Og Eo ABR eS Re ent nae te oh a eE 2 Cnt eC Executive Director 
PRT SOE ORs GRUPO, oss va os 0a cr bated wend elon seen Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
kt ge | GES a ne Sen ee Fe ae Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
PCO TGTEN FERED ie PINRO. cov bo < Masons gab kee oe RS REM W's cee Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
ESE, SERED 0's Galea doo 0d eOSANe Skip hale ote leon Gictaw Gras Comptroller 
See. ER rs oc b cisiais'clv aioe ke en cai Supervisor, Accounting Section 
Bee WORE UUENY ic 0's 6 sodas wes eew. yp hewwe ae em Rae Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
Bae A TOU EI PBR Sods Peds bea ein ev ee cakiee’ ewabivdiwranew’ Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
PSS, MORERMOMORRES. 5, ood chats Re @ disso Se Wher aN eaa aoe nel rand abwnd rena ed Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
Mia Oi. TAA ee sis So Coe awliee cee era Vuk sas een Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
ee AC, AR 9. side G6 5d 4,5. b a oho RG EEO RESET RRR EL ee Director 
2G ol eg MM RE“ ch |: Sc crn cr ok ne ay Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
Me RU 505s < rw sale pre-e cedh amie ermine st oerecl dp Ruans eaeaanalere arate Chief 
AE Oe sg Sg 8: Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
ae Rak eo A, rae Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
es EE 60 os bee pu O be Raa Re ve wRtea Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
Me MMM 5 oc 5 wy 0 wis <a Rae « SRM Ree ale SOM a Gee MEADE 145s Share aachien Chief 
Ree MARI 5555s sins was isin: gia e's wand eles a ares a gale meee sitar ee Asst. Chief 
BAROLD L. PLASTERER .....4..3.05 Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
; Game Propagation Division 
Maes 25, GREIONN COED 5:5 6 saree’ one eee Tee Males paee ny Caan Chief 
ESRD 2s. SSE 8 oxy 0a ie eee eme colds. be Ca sae Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SoutHEast Diviston—M. D. Stuart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks. Chester, Dauphin. Delaware. Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. s 
NortHEast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland. Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna. Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Drviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 


Phone: 5400 : 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SouTHCENTRAL Drvision—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford. Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 

NortHwrst Drvistion—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. lst St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 

Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 

Butler. Clarion. Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 

Sournuwest Diviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, $31 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: ‘519 
Allegheny. Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


























Someone may b 
in your line of fir 


Last year 16 people were killed and 449 injured in hunting accidents, and the type of care- 
lessness portrayed above was responsible for a great number of these ‘‘mishaps.”’ It’s so 
easy to keep an eye peeled for other hunters and to mentally mark their locations as you stroll 
through a bit of cover, that there’s seldom any excuse for not knowing their exact whereabouts. 
And to place so much game-pocket value on a piece of game that you will deliberately en- 
danger another hunter in order to get a shot—well, that’s nothing short of criminal. 





Analyze your hunting habits. If you are sometimes guilty of this breach of good conduct 
afield you owe it to yourself and to your fellow hunters to always look before you shoot—and 
let your shooting be governed by what you see. 





